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CASE Fire Proof Thresh- 
ing Machines form one of 
the corner-stones of CASE 
fame. Made almost entirely of 
steel, they withstand years of 
wear and exposure. Fire, too, 
can’t hurt them. Do you real- 
ize the tremendous value this 
is to you? Millions of dollars 
have gone up in smoke in 

wooden machines. 

Then, CASE Threshing Ma- 
chines with attachments will 
thresh any grain orseed known. 
And thresh it fast and clean. 
There area ‘‘hundred and one” 
reasons why you should buy a 
CASE for your profit and pro- 
tection, 


Leaders Since °42 

For 72 years CASE Thresh- 
ers have held acknowledged 
leadership. They will handle 
heavier and damper grain than 
other machines. Wearing parts 
are all accessible. Hard-oil 
compression cups’ it Iubri- 
cation while machine is run- 
ning. 

Fewer and better-made parts 
mean less repairs. 

May we send you “Facts from 
the Field,’’ just out? It tells 
the experiences of those who 
know CASE machinery be- 
cause they are using it. And 
our catalog, too? 


Write 


for 1915 Threshing Machine Book 
describing our a line of 
Threshers, Tractors, Power Gang~ 
Piows, Hay Presses, Road Machin- 
ery and CASE Automobiles. ¢298) 


3. L Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 


















LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE 


No Matches — No Danger — Neo Wires 


EVERFAny Flashlights 


give a bright, powerful 
stream of light —when and 
where you want it —indoors 
and out. 


I!'VEREADY Tangsten Flash- 
light Batteries are economical— 
they are powerfuland they ba-s-t. 
No, 2659 (illustrated) throws light over 
300 feet. Sturdy fibre case. Silver 
plated reflector. Price U. S. $3.00; 
Canada $3.50. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog No. 37 _, 
showing 75 styles from TSc te $7.50. 
49,000 dealers —if yours ean’t supply 
you, write us. 

Absolutely guaranteed by the “‘Larg- 
est Manufacturers of Flashlights in 
the World.”” No. 2658 

AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co, 


Long Island City New York 


HELPER MIXERS 
MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer ts 2 
big money-maker and mon: 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors, 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, iowa. | 
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Car of Honey Bees.—Recently a car of 
honey bees was sent from College Station, 
Texas, to a point in Ohio where they will 
spend thé summer. There were 200 hives, 
one stacked on top of the other. Two 
young men accompanied t bees to sup- 
ply them with food and water. It was 
necessary to line the inside of the car 
with canvas to keep the bees from escap- 
ing. The bees will be returned to Texas 
after feeding on Ohio's hone pastures 
during the summer. 


A Horse Stampede.—Fifty horses were 
killed and hundreds of others injured in 
@ horse stampede at East Alton, IIL, ac- 
cording to a report in the local paper. 
The horses were being assembled there 
for shipment to the battlefields of Europe 
and were confined in a big shed. When 
a heavy wind blew the shed down the 
frightened horses went on a stampede, de- 
stroying crops and doing much other dam- 
age. The report says some were killed on 
he railroad tracks while others got mired 
in the mud. Fifty experienced men were 
hired .to get them together again. 


New Wheat Disease.—Many wheat fields 
of Kansas have been affected by a new 
wheat disease characterized by a striped 
blackening of the chaff with black or 
brown areas on the stems. Some fields 
appear to have been seorched by fire. L. 
E. Pelchers, plant pathologist of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, says it is caused 
by a fungus about which very little is 
known in the United States. The dis- 
ease seems to attack low spots in a field 
and fields on low, wet ground. Those 
having wheat affected by this disease 
have been warned not to save any of it 
for planting another year. 





Penitentiary Twine Ptlant.—Since the 
establishment of the twine plant at the 
Minnesota state penitentiary a total of 
207,000,000 pounds have been manufac- 
tured by convicts, according to a recent 
statement by M. C. McMillan, superin- 
tendent of the plant. Twine is sold not 
only to growers in Minnesota, but also to 
organizations in other states. Nearly two 
million pounds were sold in Nebraska 
this season. The plant was established 
in 1895 when the legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for this branch. The profit to the 
institution is said to have been more than 
two million dollars. There are 1,050 pris- 
oners at the penitentiary and 350 of them 
are engaged in the twine plant. 





Boost for Grain Stacking.—The crop 
eommittee of the Council of North Ameri- 
ean Grain Exchanges is advocating the 
stacking of grain and is sending out thou- 
sands of circular letters pointing out the 
advantages. The committee gives the 
following reasons for stacking: Unless 
some unforeseen calamity should occur 
the wheat crop this vear will exceed the 
phenomenal crop of last year, and will 
probably be more than 700.900.0090 bushels 
of winter wheat alone. This means that 
the threshing outfits, railroads, elevators, 
etc., will be crowded to the utmost, and 
a great part of the grain will stand in the 
field for weeks. Therefore. it should be 
stacked. Stacking will save grain and 
straw which might otherwise be spoiled 
in wet weather. Stacking will put grain 
through a complete sweat which will im- 
prove quality. Threshing from the stack 
requires less help than shock threshing, 
which will equalize the cost of stacking. 
Stacking furnishes good storage with ab- 
solutely no cost which would prevent 
giutting the market at any one time. The 
grain must be removed for early work- 
ing of the soil. Stacking makes it pos- 
sible to plow following harvesting. Early 
plowing is one of the greatest factors in 
increasing the yield. Disking the land 
early is the next best thing. 

IHinois Fruit Growers to Meet.—The 
Tiinois State Horticultural Society will 
hold its third summer meeting at Cham- 
paign, Il., July 27th and 28th. On July 
27th automobiles will meet out of town 
guests at the hotels in Champaign to 
take the visitors to the home orchards of 
Senator H. M. Dunlap. The afternoon 
will be given to practical demonstrations 
with gasoline orchard tractors, and disk 
harrows, modern spraying machines, pick- 
ing and packing apples, the use of grading 
machines in the packing house to secure 
uniform sizes of fruit, and gasoline truexs 
and trailer for hauling to shipping station. 
Senator Dunlap is the largest individual 
apple grower in [linois, and one of the 
largest and most successful in the United 
States. The second day will be taken up 
with automobile rides through the town 
and the grounds of the Horticultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois, where discussions will be held 
covering poimts ef special interest. In 
the afternoon arrangements will be made 
to go by the noon train to Neoga, fifty 
miles south, to inspect the orchards and 
experiment station at this place. Neoga 
is a large fruit growing center, and much 
valuable work is being done here. This 


! is the third summer convention of the 


Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
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The Price of Progress 


HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most 
achievements of the age. 
i skill, but 





One Policy 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables; wires and the tek- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and =. ma a “s the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
i them. 
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It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 


capacity of the plant, reduced serv- 
added subscribers by 


In ten years, the hone plant 
of the =o _ Tec n rebuilt 
te e by prece, at an 
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the cost of the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 

















More Money from Wheat 


$7.46 per acre profit, over and above the 
cost of fertilizers was obtained from the use 
of fertilizers on wheat on farms in 10 Indiana 
Counties when wheat sold at $1 per bushel. 
IT’, bushels increased yield per acre was ob- 
tained from fertilizers. 
(See Indiana Experiment Station Circular No. 23, 
Revised Edition, July, 1912). 


Our free wheat bulletin tells how to select 
and apply fertilizer for biggest profits. Write 


THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
ef the National Fertilizer Association 
915 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING CHICAGO 
Plantfood Paves Prosperity’s Path 


























231 Michigan 


FREEMAN Dollar-Saving, Powerful Ensilage Cutters 


more labor-saving and money-mak- 
ing features than any others made. There is 
no clogging or wasting with the Freeman positive, 
steel, enclosedearriers(Patented). Wehavemade this 
machinery for 47 years and we have improved it every 
year. Simplicity and strength personified, 100% efficiency. 
THE S. FREEMAN & SONS CO. 

Street ; Racine, Wis. 











FREE BOOK—We will send you a 
free book that explains and pict- 
. ures the complete Freeman = 


of cutters for eve rpose from 
a 2 postal will bring 









eS. hand-powerup. A 
Z \ your copy of this book. 
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FARMING RAILROAD RIGHT-OF-WAY 


As one journeys through the corn 
belt on a passenger train his other- 
wise favorable impression of the 
scenery along the road is marred by 
the general appearance on the land 
eccupied by railroad right-of-way. The 
thriving weed patches which grow up 
cn either side are responsible. For 
hundreds of miles this same condi- 
tion exists and one thing especially 
noticeable is that a large part of this 
land might be farmed. Unlike the 
narrow right-of-way in the east and 


other portions of the country, where 
the railroads occupy land which is 
useless for farming, those extending 
through the corn belt take up hun- 
dreds of acres which might be planted 
to suitable crops. 

The one crop which perhaps is most 
adapted for this purpose is alfalfa, 
and some railroads are encouraging 
the planting of this crop. By so do- 
ing, they are making their scenery 
more attractive and at the same time 
they are making it possible for owners 
or tenants having farms adjoining 
the tracks to utilize for profit an 
otherwise needless waste. 

The substitution of a valuable crop 
in place of the weed-breeding patches 
has a two-fold benefit. It brings in 
an income from the land itself and 
it prevents the distribution of de- 
structive weeds. Farmers find it im- 
possible to keep land adjoining the 
right-of-way clean, however careful 
they may be in fighting them on their 
own farms. One often notices that 
crops growing next to the railroad 
are foul with weeds of many varieties 
while a few rods away the crop is 
comparatively clean. The railroads 
do not keep the .weeds cut as they 
should and farmers do not feel justi- 
fied in doing so without remuneration, 
although they probably could afford 
to do so. By planting the ‘available 
land to alfalfa, they would be paid 
by the crop harvested, and the weed 
scattering condition would be done 
away with. 

Hundreds of these acres between 
the fences and the tracks seem par- 
ticularly adapted to alfalfa. Much of 
the soil has been inoculated by sweet 
clover, which grows as a weed, and 


which usually develops to maturity | 


without bringing any returns. All that 





| 


would be necessary to get the alfalfa 
started would be to plow and prepare 
the sdil in the spring or summer and 
then keep the weeds killed off for a 
year. By spring plowing and fallow- 
ing until August, one should be able to 
get. alfalfa started and harvest the 
crop the second season. 


One farmer who owned a quarter 
section along a railroad track. which 
permitted the growing of alfalfa on 
its right-of-way had been intending to 
experiment with this crop. He never 
seemed to have an available place on 
his farm, and when he learned of the 
railroad’s proposition, he decided to 
try it. When he plowed his land for 
corn, he also piowed the two strips 
along the railroad tracks. He disked 
these, and dragged them when he 
fitted his corn ground. During the 
summer he went over the strips with 
the cultivator every time he worked 
his corn. By the middle of August 
he had a fine mellow seed bed, com- 
paratively free from weeds. 

Each strip was a little over a rod 
wide and forty rods long. On the half 
acre he scattered ten pounds of al- 
falfa seed, and then covered it with 
the smoothing harrow. An almost per- 
fect stand was the result. The next 
year he harvested an estimated yield 
of two tons in three cuttings from 
the half acre, and he was so well 
pleased with the experiment that he 
planted the adjoining ten-acre field 
to alfalfa the following summer. The 
railroad plots had given him at least 
thirty dollars’ worth of good alfalfa 
hay to pay him for his trouble, had 
convinced him that he could grow al- 
falfa successfully on his own farm 
(which information was worth more 
than the value of the hay harvested) 
and he had eliminated the weed-breed- 
ing patches next to his farm. The ap- 
pearance of the railroad property 
along this track had been beautified 
and both parties concerned were 
greatly benefited. 

It would be impossible to devote all 
the railroad right-of-way to this pur- 
pose; some of it is too rough. Wher- 
ever it is possible the practice should 
be encouraged. Never having been 
cultivated, the soil contains most of 
its original prairie fertility, and will 
yield abundant crops. Alfalfa keeps 
the landscape green throughout the 
season, and would be of far greater in- 
terest to travelers than the unsightly 





trash which jars one’s impression of 
the country’s productive fields in the 
distance. 

Different railroads have different 
attitudes in reference to leasing their 
right-of-way, some encouraging it, 
and others not permitting the prac- 
tice. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railway company is leasing 
its territory throughout the corn belt 
for alfalfa growing, there being ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres available for 
such use. The agriculturist of the 
company says: 

“We are pushing alfalfa for several 
reasons. We believe it is one of the 
best crops we can introduce into the 
corn belt. It is always green and for 
that reason is not susceptible to fire 
danger. In addition to these facts, 
the fact that it is mowed often keeps 
the right-of-way in a neat and tidy 
condition which is very pleasing to the 
eye.” 

This company not only leases its 
land for alfalfa growing, but it as- 
sists those who want to work it, in 
getting a start. To each one who 
signs a lease is given a circular of 
instructions explaining how best to 
proceed in getting a stand. The com- 
pany’s agricultural agent is at the 
service of the right-of-way tenants. 
Its circular recommends fall plowing 
and the disking or harrowing after 
every rain from spring until summer. 
This is to establish a fine, firm seed- 
bed and to get the ground free from 
weeds. Little lime is recommended 
because the agent believes soil along 
the right-of-way does not need it. 
Inoculation, especially where there is 
no sweet clover growing wild, is 
strongly recommended. The lease re- 
quires the tenant to cut weeds from 
the ends of the ties to the outer limit 
of the right of way, and it also re- 
quires the company to put in a farm 
gate where needed. 

In the state of Iowa the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad company has about 1,700 
acres of tillable ground within its 
right-of-way fences. This is only 19 
per cent of the total area occupied. 
Under certain restrictions, employes 
are allowed to cultivate this ground, 
and last year there were 150 acres 
planted. This company is not very 
favorable to the leasing of its right- 
of-way. The objections are stated in 
the following communication: “The 
leasing of our right of way for gen- 





eral cultivation purposes by outside 
parties is not thought to be practic- 
able, inasmuch as the acreage would 
cover quite a long distance, making it 
rather difficult to move labor, tools, 
teams, etc. Besides, such cultivation 
would invite trespassing on our way 
lands, which, of course, would involve 
an element of danger to the tenant, 
and would increase the hazard of per- 
sonal injury.” 

The Rock Island lines has about 
25,000 acres in Iowa this, covering all 
the ground within the boundaries of 
the right-of-way. The company has 
tried at various times to induce far- 
mers who own adjoining farms to cul- 
tivate the right-of-way. In the south, 
considerable alfalfa and clover were 
planted with some success. The com- 
pany does not favor the planting of 
other crops. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis rail- 
road company has about 6,300 acres 
right of way along its lines in Iowa. 
The company reports that probably 
fifty per cent of it might be farmed, 
but that with so much available farm 
land in the middle west, they would 
not care to go into a proposition of 
having its right-of-way cultivated. 
Some consideration has been given to 
the matter, but they hardly feel the 
time is ripe for any movement along 
that line. 

The Chicago Great Western rail- 
road company has an aggregate of 
11,218 acres in Iowa. Certain parts of 
this right-of-way are extra wide, and 
where the property owners on either 
side desire to purchase, part of the 
right-of-way territory is being sold. 
The company permits, by proper 
lease, the cultivation of its right-of- 
way. In leasing, particular attention 
is called to the possibility of injury to 
persons walking upon the right-of-way. 

Grain crops are not adapted for 
planting on land within the right-of- 
way fences because they probably 
would be destroyed by fire and would 
leave the land vacant part of the 
season. Alfalfa keeps on growing 
throughout the year, from frost until 
frost, and it is the one crop which 
most roads prefer to have planted. 
With it there is no danger of fire, 
which so often breaks out in the dead 
weed patches in late summer,. often 
spreading to adjoining fields and doing 
considerable damage to meadows and 
fences. 











Two Mile-Long Strips of Right-of-Way Planted to Alfalfa Last Spring. 
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The Price of Wheat 


Before this reaches the eye of the 
reader, harvest will be on over most 
of the wheat belt and the threshing 
machinery will be at work in the south. 
All wheat growers are particularly in- 
terested in the price they will receive 
this year. When they sowed winter 
wheat, when the war had been going 
on about three months, they probably 


expected to get about a dollar and a 
quarter a bushel on the farm. 

We hear of some contracts being 
made in lowa at eighty-five cents; and 
the question will be more vital now 
than ever before, or at least for a good 
many years, as to whether they should 
sell or hold. We have not the slightest 
notion of predicting the price of wheat, 
nor of advising wheat growers as to 
whether they should hold or sell. That 
is a matter which every farmer must 
determine for himself. It may not be 
amiss, however, to state briefly the 
conditions, as we see them, that will 
determine the price: 

First, the magnitude of the crop of 
wheat, winter and spring combined. 
To estimate the crop of spring wheat 
about the first of July is purely a 
gamble. There are so many conting- 
encies, such as rust, especially black 
rust, blight, scab, and the weather, 
that any estimate is nothing more 
than a guess. And yet its magnitude 
does determine to some extent the 
price of winter wheat that is not sold 
direct from the machine. 

There are more factors entering into 
the problem now than we have ever 
known before; for example, the con- 
tinuance of the war. If the war should 
continue through the year, and we see 
no prospect of peace—the world will 
want all the wheat we can grow, and 
will give more than eighty-five cents a 
bushel for it. If, however, by some 
sudden reverse, some decisive battle 
or battles, this awful contest should be 
ended, the price would be lower. If 
on the other hand, the Dardanelles 
should be opened, so as to let out the 
Russian wheat crop, then the price 
would fall. If the submarines should 
increase their activities, or two or 
three German cruisers should get out 
of the North Sea and roam the ocean, 
this would tend to lower the price, be- 
cause it would increase the risk and 
insurance. 

The people on the other side are 
going to pay a high price for wheat, 
and unless the war ends, a higher and 
higher price. Prices of grains have 
been gradually rising. According to 
reports, what cereals and 
meats could have been bought in 
Great Britafn for $641 in August, 1914, 
now cost $857; and the goods that 
could have been bought for $116.06 the 


























last of July a year ago cost in April 
this year $151.06. 

Two things have led to this ad- 
vance: the increased cost of freight 
and imsurance, and the decreasing 
value of currency. Judging by the 
rate of exchange as quoted in the daily 
papers (June 30), German bills of ex- 
change are 15 per cent below par with 
gold, Italian 14 per cent, French 5 per 
cent, English 2 per cent, Russian 24 
per cent. 

The only thing we can suggest is 
that farmers stack their grain, let it 
go through the sweat, hold it, and be 
ready to sell whenever in their judg- 
ment they think best, or if they thresh 
out of the shock, see that the wheat is 
well stirred to prevent damage by heat- 
ing, something that needs to be espe- 
cially guarded against this humid sea- 
son. 

Some of our financiers are looking 
for a great advance in prices of all 
commodities. They say that the bal- 
ance of trade is in our favor this year 
to the extent of a thousand million 
dollars; that we are getting gold prices 
for everything we sell to Europe; 
that we are exporting enormous 
amounts of products and importing 
comparatively little; that there will 
be no great flood of gold going abroad 
to pay the expenses of tourists; that 
our banks will be full and overflowing, 
and that this great surplus of money 
will promote speculation and advance 
in prices. 

There is a good deal to be said in 
support of this view of it, but it is 
well to remember that the United 
States will have to do a good deal of 
the financing of the world, that we are 
lending large amounts of money to 
South America, that we are lending it 
to England, Russia, France, China and 
Germany. it would be well to remem- 
ber also that we are in debt to the 
Old, World in bonds and mortgages to 
the amount of five or six billions. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
hardly safe to speculate in the hope 
of a great advance in prices. We 
would suggest, however, that it is a 
good time for a man to get out of debt. 
While a few may make money by go- 
ing in debt, the maxim “out of debt, 
out of danger” applies to the majority 
and especially to the majority of 
farmers. 

Another thing may well be taken 
into consideration: The last year the 
price of corn has been seriously af- 
fected by the price of wheat. High 
priced wheat will naturally mean high 
priced corn; and high priced corn, 
whether a man has grown it or buys 
it, has a very important bearing on 
what he should do in the way of feed- 
ing cattle. 

In short, we are living in a mighty 
ticklish time and in a mighty ticklish 
world; and we can only repeat the 
advice we gave some time ago: Don’t 
rock the boat. This war is not an 
ordinary war. It is a great world crisis, 
and when it is over we shall be living 
in a very different world, and will have 
to make readjustments. 


Alfalfa in the Humid Section 


Wallaces’ Farmer, as our readers 
know, has not been a boomer of al- 
falfa in the humid section. By “boom- 
er” we mean a man who is boosting a 
thing beyond its real merits We have 


tried to be conservative. We urged it 
first as a hog pasture, not alone, but in 
connection with corn. We have held 
that five acres of it would do for all 
the hogs for which a man can grow 
corn for fattening on a quarter sec- 
tion. 

Next we have advised it as a per- 
manent meadow, assuring our readers 
that from ten acres they could get from 
thirty to fifty tons of hay in a year, 
which, if cured in the very best condi- 
tion would have four-fifths the value of 
wheat bran per ton. If not cured in 
the best condition, it would have less 
value. In other words, we have held 
that the cheapest way for the farmer 
to get the value of bran on the farm 
is to get it not from the miller, but 
from a field of alfalfa. 

We have further urged it as a small 
part of a mixture with clover and 
timothy, to be plowed up under rota- 
tion, not that the alfalfa will thrive 
its best under these circumstances, for 
it will not, but it will make some head- 
way, will inoculate the ground, and 
will grow and thrive in seasons when 
timothy would give up altogether and 
clover do only about half its work. We 











have urged it in the drier sections as 
a pasture mixture with brome grass or 
meadow fescue, which can be used 
without danger of bloating for all 
kinds of stock. 

We have cautioned farmers in the 
humid sections, who have grown al- 
falfa in a small way, against getting 
too much of it on their farms, for the 
reason that there are seasons when 
there is no hay making weather when 
alfalfa should be cut, which is from 
about May 25th to June 10th, depend- 
ing on climate. We are likely to have 
too much rain and not enough heat at 
this period. We have had a little ex- 
perience this year, however, in curing 
alfalfa. under very bad conditions, 
which makes us feel that we may have 
been too conservative in this. We 
found that alfalfa is cured more easily 
than most people suppose. It is easier 
to cure than clover cut at its best, pro- 
vided you can do it right. 

If you have a large acreage or a 
small one, if it is raining nearly every 
day, the best way to go at it is to use 
some kind of side-delivery rake, rake 
the alfalfa up in small windrows and 
let it lie. Cocking and capping has its 
advantages, and there are conditions 
where that is the best way, but our 
experience this year has been rather 
against it. If you put it in cock at all, 
put it in when it is rather green, so 
that it will settle down solid and turn 
water to better advantage. If it is 
fairly well cured, don’t cock it but let 
it lie in a Small windrow. If in that 
condition it is so badly spoiled that it 
is not fit to stack, then get out your 
hay loader, load it up and scatter it 
over your pasture. Cattle will eat a 
good deal of it, and the rest will do 
for mulch, which you will probably 
need before the summer is over. It is 
quite certain that even if you lose the 
first crop altogether, you will get more 
feeding value from the second and 
third crop than you will from a crop 
of clover and timothy hay. Hence we 
feel a little like modifying our cau- 
tion against too large an acreage. 

Someone will say: Why not put it 
in the silo? Well, we would do that 
if we had an empty silo we did not 
need and if the weather was bad but 
we don’t know yet what kind of silage 
it will make. The experiment stations 
must find that out. It will make more 
feeding value than when put on the 
pasture. But every man does not have 
an extra silo; and the silo for a small 
acreage of alfalfa would be imprac- 
ticable. 

We believe that alfalfa will be grown 
on most stock farms in the corn belt. 
It is only a question of time. As we 
have pointed out before, we believe 
the growing of alfalfa is the very best 
way of regenerating a wornout farm, 
for subsoiling and deepening the soil, 
and making it a better field, whether 
for pasture or for grain. 





Must the College Become a 
Menace to Democracy? 


When we come fully to believe in 
any person or thing, we are apt to at- 
tribute to that person or thing greater 
merit than is deserved. “Nothing’s 
too good for the preacher,” said the old 
lady when she filled his coffee cup half 
full of “long sweetenin’,” that is, mo- 


lasses. We are proud of our colleges, 
great and small, endowed and unen- 
dowed, but it is time to raise the 
question whether these larger colleges, 
endowed by millionaires, may not be- 
come a menace to true democracy. It 
depends mainly, of course, on the kind 
of boys we send there. If we send 
natural-born aristocrats, they will nat- 
urally in a college of that kind group 
with their own class and become more 
and more aristocratic. The abler they 
are and the better the education they 
get, the more dangerous they will be- 
come to democracy. 

Rev. Percy S. Grant, in an address 
to a graduating class of a college in 
New York, said a true thing when he 
said that “the college too rarely tried 
to deal with the problems vital to the 
existence of the state. The result of 
this system would logically be to cre- 
ate either social parasites or indus- 
trial banditti. My main contention is 
that those who will be educated men 
are not being educated to serve the 
community, but to exploit the com- 
munity.” Then, particularizing, he 
adds: 

“The successful man in a democracy 
is in danger of believing that the coun- 





try belongs to him and that the God- 
dess of Liberty has appointed him her 
solitary defender. As a matter of fact, 
the successful man is the dangerous 
man in a democracy, for he is likely 
to fight whatever checks and limits 
his fortune. A democracy is safer in 
the hands of its proletariat; safer in 
listening to their demands than to the 
demands of its successful class. Suc- 
cess is too often no longer young, and 
does not wish to learn new rules for 
a game in which it has been an ex- 
pert.” 

Without endorsing fully the truth 
of these statements, we believe they 
are well worth considering. There ig 
danger, more especially in the col- 
leges that were endowed by million- 
aires, because the source of the in- 
come can not be separated from the 
income itself. It is a true saying that 
“the ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master’s crib.” 

We think we can see instances in 
the Old World where the systems of 
education in different colleges have 
become a menace to true democracy. 
It is certainly so in Germany, where 
the colleges and even the preachers 
must speak according to the will of 
the kaiser and his coterie, or be out of 
a job. It is to some extent true in 
England, where there are great col- 
Ieges, which are for the education 
mainly of the preferred classes, and 
where the degree is often put above 
the man whom it adorns. 

There is no danger from the small 
college, because it is patronized by 
the democracy and not by the aristoc- 
racy. There is less danger from the 
agricultural college than from almost 
any other; and yet we fear that their 
graduates do not always realize their 
obligations to the community. Who 
furnished the endowment of the agri- 
cultural colleges? In the first place 
the nation; in the seeond place the 
state. Therefore the man who has 
thus been favored is under obligations 
to the state and the nation. His serv- 
ices belong to the nation and to the 
state which has made it possible for 
him to secure his education. 

There is always danger of any class 
of educated men assuming that they 
are not only a favored class, but a elass 
that should be favored, and that the 
advantages that have been given them 
and the success they have achieved 
belong exclusively to themselves and 
not to the community. Every man 
who graduates from an agricultural 
college owes a duty to his neighbors, 
to his county, to his state and to his 
country and it is not honest for him 
to attempt to monopolize for himself 
all the advantages that have been 
given him. He is debtor to whoever 
furnished him the opportunities. 

There is danger from big men, it is 
true but that is not the whole truth. 
It depends on the kind of big man he 
is. Big men are naturally leaders and 
entitled to a following. They are dan- 
gerous only when they become bosses, 
dangerous when they get the idea that 
King Nebuchadnezzar had: “By my 
might have I done this.” We owe alle- 
giance to big men. The world can not 
prosper and progress without them: 
but we owe it only to big men who are 
big enough to realize that they are the 
servants of the community, of the pub- 
lic, and are valuable only as they pro- 
mote the best interests of the public. 

By all means let us have colleges. 
We are not likely to get too many of 
them; but let us see to it that we send 
the right sort of boys and girls to the 
colleges and that they have right views 
of life before they go. Then the big- 
ger they become, the better for the 
community. 


Spreading Hog Cholera 


Doctor Koen, the U. S. government 
inspector in charge of the hog cholera 
in Dallas county, Iowa, reports that 
29.6 per cent. of all cases of hog chol- 
era were caused by the germs being 
earried from one farm to another by 
farmers changing work or visiting 
each other. It is important, therefore, 
that owners of healthy hogs keep 
strictly away from farms where the 
disease exists and should keep other 
people away from his own hog lots and 

. By using disinfectant freely 
on horses and wagons which have 
been in the neighborhood of the dis- 
ease and by requiring everyone who 
comes on the farm or goes near the 
hog lot to disinfect his feet, the spread 
of the disease can be very greatly re- 
duced. : 
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Changes in the Method 
-_ ‘ es + Paced 
Some thirty years ago, and -more: 
particularly twenty years ago, we ven- 
tured to suggest that the method of 
feeding steers then in Vogue was un- 
economic. Steers were then fattened 
as three-year-olds or coming-threes. 
Their frames had been built up cheap- 
ly on grass grown on cheap land. Gen- 


erally the calves ran with the cows. 
When land was cheap this was the 
practical way of growing them. The 
change from grass to grain was fre- 
quently made suddenly, and then it 
was corn mainly, in fact, almost alto- 
gether. The steers were fed in muddy 
lots, the corn often left lying a whole 
day in the troughs and then thrown 
out in the mud, in the confidence that 
nogs that followed would clean it all 
up and it would be converted into meat 
oi some kind. This was pardonable 
when corn was twelve or fifteen cents 
a bushel and feeding steers about 
three cents a pound. 

Possibly this was the best that could 
be done then; but we suggested that 
we would in time have to take lessons 
from the feeders of cattle in European 
countries, and suggested that it would 
be well to do so. The feeders in those 
countries made.the best of beef on 
straw and turnips, balancing this with 
maize or our Indian corn and various 
“cakes,” all containing oil. 

With the advent of experiment sta- 
tions and the discussion of balanced 
rations farmers began to get new ideas 
on the subject, slowly. For whole corn 
they began to substitute corn and cob- 
meal, regarding the husks as sufficient 
roughness at the first and the cob in 
the meal as sufficient roughness for 
the finish. Improved methods of 
breeding brought us a type of steer 
that could be finished at a year or 
eighteen months old. This compelled 
farmers to learn to balance their ra- 
tions more evenly. As a matter of 
fact the breeder of a third of a century 
ago knew nothing and cared nothing 
about balanced rations. 

The greatest improvement, however, 
has come with the use of the silo. At 
first silage was supposed to be suit- 
able only for dairy cows. We discov- 
ered by and by that it was quite as 
good for steers, especially in the 
earlier stages of feeding; that it was 
good for young cattle as well as old. 
When the farmers began to grasp this 
truth, they began to build silos. 

When they first began to build silos, 
however, farmers began to emphasize 
the importance of succulence, and 
hence filled them with corn in the 
roasting ear stage, and preferably with 
ensilage corn, which grew a great bulk 
of stuff but with comparatively little 
nutritive value. They are now begin- 
ning to realize that there is nothing 
better for silage than field corn at the 
time of its maturity, that is, at the 
time it would naturally be cut up. 

The use of silage simply prolongs the 
period on which animals can be fed 
on succulent feed. In other words, it 
extends the pasture season’ three 
months or more. Farmers are begin- 
ning to realize now that with well ma- 
tured corn silage, rather rich in grain, 
they can finish steers with compara- 
tively little grain or grain meal. 

Another great improvement in feed- 

ing cattle has been the introduction of 
alfalfa. Many farmers don’t yet real- 
ize its value, and particularly so as a 
balance for silage, or for grain where 
the old-fashioned method of excessive 
grain feeding is still carried on. In 
fact, silage and alfalfa should be the 
watchwords of the steer feeder for 
s0me years to come. 
_ There are two things yet to be done 
in order to produce first-class beef at 
the minimum price. One is the use of 
the summer silo, where steers can be 
kept in a barn or shed away from 
flies in the day time in the hot months, 
fed silage, and allowed to graze only 
at night. 

The other thing to be done is to in- 
crease the quantity of pasture per acre. 
As it is now, it requires two acres of 
2 hundred and fifty dollar land to keep 
a steer; and even then gains are made 
cheaper than they can be in any other 
Way yet known. The improvement to 


of 


be made is in growing twice as much 
9 e . 
eéTass per acre as we are growing now. 
his can not be done every sum- 
mer; but it can be done in many sum- 
mers by masing our permanent pas- 
tures a mixture of blue grass and al- 





falfa. 


But, you will say, alfalfa will 


* 


‘not thrive if sown -in a- blue grass 
pasture, or even if disked in. This is 


true, but that -is not. the way to go | 


about -it. --The proper way- is to: give 
‘the field intended for alfalfa thorough 
cultivation before sowing, whether that 
be’ done with a nurse crop in the 


_ Spring, or in June-without one, or in 


August without a nurse crop. If the 
field is thoroughly prepared and wisely 
sown, it will furnish from three to 
six tons of dry hay per acre, which 
when cured in first-class condition has 
approximately the same feeding value 
and of the same character as bran. 

Blue grass will come in in three or 
four years except by the most vigilant 
care; but the wise thing to do is to 
let it come in. We would even sow it 
the third or fourth year in the al- 
falfa. Then having secured an al- 
falfa meadow elsewhere on the farm, 
we would use this mixed pasture as 
a cattle pasture. The blue grass will 
in time crowd out the alfalfa, but it 
will not be for several years, and then 
that field will be ready to grow a one- 
hundred bushel crop of corn. 

Why? Because the alfalfa has sub- 
soiled this field to a depth of from four 
to ten feet, and in its death has filled 
the holes left by the roots with the 
decaying roots, and thus enabled the 
blue grass to reach down. -As deep as 
the roots extend the soil will be plenti- 
fully stored with the nitrogen fur- 
nished by the alfalfa, which the blue 
grass needs for its fullest development. 
This, we take it, is the point to be 
aimed at; and though a slow way, it 
is really the best way we know of to 
restore land that has been depleted of 
its fertility and of its vegetable matter 
by the continuous growing of any kind 
of grain. 





County Advisers for Women 


It seems but yesterday when we had 
the first county adviser for the farmer. 
Farmers were rather suspicious of this. 
What advice did they need? We ear- 
nestly commended this movement, pre- 
dicting that its extent would be limited 
only by the number of men capable of 
being advisers; for a man must be a 
pretty big man to be a successful 
county adviser. He must know about 
as much as the college professor. He 
must be a mixer; must know men and 
how to handle them. Then he must 
know farming, actual farming, and be 
familiar with all its details. The time 
will come when every county in the 
agricultural sections of the United 
States will have a county adviser. 

The latest brand-new thing is a 
county adviser for women. This comes 
to us a sort of surprise. We really 
had not really thought of that; and we 
are not prepared even now to predict 
with any degree of certainty its suc- 
cess. We have them in New York, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and quite recently there has been ap- 
pointed one in Illinois, Kankakee 
county. 

We don’t know how the movement 
originated in the other states men- 
tioned, but in Illinois it originated with 
the women themselves. We have a 
strong suspicion that it will never suc- 
ceed till the women take it up. A 
hundred farm women got together, 
originated and planned and proceeded 
to carry their plan into execution by 
getting about fifteen hundred women 
in the county to give or pledge a dol- 
lar a year each for three years toward 
securing a county adviser, to whom 
they pay eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. 

We imagine we see the eyes of some 
of our farm girls snap when they 
think of that eighteen hundred dollars 
a year, and of the fun there would be 
in riding around in an automobile over 
the county, and talking to women 
about, what? Domestic economy, so- 
cial life, codperation in church and 
school, better ventilation, better ar- 
ranged houses and especially kitchens, 
perhaps poultry. When women gener- 
ally get to doing this, there is going to 
be trouble for some of the old fellows 
who seem to think that anything is 
good enough for their wives. 

It is going to take a pretty big sort 
of woman to handle that sort of a job, 
and she is well worth eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. And the county 
will be fortunate if some farmer doesn’t 
see what she is worth and pre-empt 
her. We are not positive about it, but 
it has always seemed to us that wom- 
en are a little sensitive when their 
household operations are criticized, 





and it will require rare tact and dis- 
cretion and sound judgment... 

Let, us* Have. ‘these “eéunty ‘advisers 
where women want 'thém, are willing 
to pay ‘for them, and when the ad- 
vanced women-are ready to stand by 
their county adviser. Otherwise it will 
be of-little use. The Agricultural De- 


partment, through the Lever bill, helps. 


out these women, first, in getting-them. 
advisers, and then in giving them half! 
as much money as they raise. them-; 
selves. In the. ease. we have. men- 
tioned, they “have practically raised 
fifteen hundred dollars, and so will 
have to use for the salary only two 
hundred and fifty of the money given 
them by the government, and have 
four hundred and fifty dollars left for 
other expenses outside of salary. 

We would very much like to hear of 
a county adviser for women in every 
county in which Wallaces’ Farmer cir- 
culates. We are ready to give the 
movement a boost, but, mind you, only 
a boost. We are ready to play Apostle 
Paul to these farm women. You re- 
member he said: “Help these women 
that labor with me in the gospel.” We 
can only help; the women themselves 
must lead. 


The Sucking Colt 


When we go through the country at 
this time of the year and see a poor, 
disconsolate, discouraged looking colt 
trailing along after its dam, who is 
plowing corn, we have bowels of com- 
passion for that colt. It can not see 
the sense to it; and neither can we. 
It gets very tired’ walking from one 
end of the field to the other, back and 
forth; and. has nobody to -play with. 
No.wonder it is discouraged: We have 
sympathy for the colt that walks five 
or six miles after its dam to church, 
and ‘possibly got tangléd up in the har: 
ness. We feel sorry for it when we 
see it, as we often have, on the way 
home, with the farmer hungry for his 
dinner, getting just in front of the 
mare, apparently with the purpose of 
slowing her up because its legs are too 
tired to trot any farther. 

Now if this were necessary in colt 
rearing, it could be endured. It is not 
necessary, and it is all wrong. The 
sucking colt has no business going 
after its dam in the field. If it is prop- 
erly trained, it won’t want to go. We 
have seen these youngsters come out 
on our own farms, and with a kind of 
sinking heart watch the source of 
their blessing go out to the field; but 
never having gone themselves, they 
seem to think they can’t go or dare not, 
and dodge back into the’ stable, where 
we always tried to have some sound 
oats and some green grass in the 
rack, with which they might comfort 
themselves; or they would go into the 
paddock, where they could keep each 
other company. 

Don’t put this burden upon your 
colt. It doesn’t pay you to do it. If 
you have no heart of mercy, just con- 
sider your pocketbook; for it doesn’t 
pay you. Teach the colt to eat. It will 
eat, if you will give it a chance. Then 
when weaning time comes it will hard- 
ly notice the change. 

Why do we talk about this? Be- 
cause we have compassion on the colt; 
but also because you can not expect to 
grow a draft colt without giving it ma- 
terial to make its frame; and you can’t 
afford to stunt it so that it can’t use 
this material. The colt needs exer- 
cise, but not that kind. It should be 
kept growing from the very start, and 
all through the first summer. Its 
mother’s milk and the supplemental 
feed that we have suggested will be all 
that is necessary. It can then be 
weaned without a shock to its system, 
and kept growing till it is two years 
old. 

Failure to follow this method means 
a loss of a hundred to two hundred 
pounds in weight, and that means a 
loss of fifty to a hundred dollars in 
price, and sometimes more. You can’t 
afford to lose that money, and to be 
heartless into the bargain. Somebody 
has said: “The merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast.” A good many peo- 
ple think that is in the Bible. It isn’t, 
but the substance of it is there. So if 
it is not Scripture, it is next thing to 
it, like John Wesley’s “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” You may just as 
well have an extra fifty or a hundred 
dollars for that colt as not; and you 
can have it, if you will be kind and 
thoughtful and sensible in your tréat- 
ment of it. While you are doing this, 
show it that you are its friend; so that 





| when you geome” to. put it to work, it 
won’t need to be broken, but wil have 
ibéem t¥dined; to do your will’ f°" | 
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The Main Secret of Bee- 
e 
keeping 

Farmers. don't as a rule keep many 
-hives of beés. As a rule they don’t, 
but they should all keep some; keep 
them because there is a great amount 
of bee pasture going “to waste every 
year; keep them in order to-interest 
their children in nature sttity; keep 
them mainly in order to furnish the 


family with at least one pure sweet 
gathered from nature itself, for honey 
is the nectar of flowers, made by the 
Almighty, the water in it evaporated, 
and the honey then sealed up for safe 
keeping by the bees. 

The main secret of successful bee- 
keeping, whether on the farm or in the 
apiary of the specialist, is: Keep your 
hives strong. Have them strong in 
the fall, with plenty of food, so that 
the queen may begin to lay in Febru- 
ary, and with bees enough to furnish 
the heat necessary for the develop- 
ment of the larvae. If this is done, 
there will be an abundance of workers 
when the honey season opens, and suce 
cess. will. follow; otherwise failure. 
Worms don’t often bother the strong 
hive; the bee moth does not dare come 
too near. 

If you keep bees at alli, by all means 
keep the Italian, because they are 
clean housekeepers. and don’t allow 
stuff to lie around nearby, in which the 
bee moth may lay her eggs. Besides, 
they are more gentle to handle, not so 
nervous and fussy as the little black 
bees which you find generally in the 
woods: If foul brood comes in, send 
for a bee inspector, of course, and do 
what he tells you to do. But the 
stronger you keep your hives, the less 
you need fear foul brood. We don’t 
know anything about it personally, for 
we never had it among our own bees;}) 
but this is what the inspeétors tell us. 

If you want to keep your hive 
strong, you must see that you have a 
good queen. If the hive dwindles, find 
out why—whether it is worms, foul 
brood, or a queen that is not active 
and vigorous. If they are queenless, 
get another queen, for your hive will 
begin to dwindle at once. If you can’t 
get another, unite that hive with an- 
other weak hive, and thus have one 
good, strong hive instead of two weak 
ones. 

Come to think of it, the philosophy 
of the bee hive is not much different 
from the philosophy of farming. It is 
farming with plenty of acres, plenty 
of working capital and plenty of help, 
that succeeds. The farmer with too 
small.an acreage for his style of farm- 
ing, with little working capital and no 
help, generally fails to make more 
than a living, or at least farms at a 
great disadvantage. It is usually the 
man of abundant resources physically 
or mentally that succeeds in the work 
of life. For. in the beehive, on the 
farm and in life, “to him that hath 
shall be given, and to him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” It is the weak bee- 
hive that is attacked by worms, by 
foul brood, by ants, by mice, by rob- 
bers. 

Discouraging, you say? In one sense, 
yes; in another sense, no. It is a whip 





; and spur which most of us need to 


force us to put forth our best efforts; 
and while we may not become rich, 
we may have in our sphere the best 
that life can give. In our sphere, we 
say; and applying this to human life, 
there are spheres larger and smaller. 
Applying this to the beehive, the hive 
that is small may be as strong com- 
paratively as the big, strong hive. 
Even if small in numbers, it is not 
subject to thieves and robbers, because 
it can protect itself. It is not the ab- 
solute numbers of bees, nor the abso- 
lute amount of money; but the num- 
bers and the capital that are neces- 
sary for us to fulfill our destiny. 

These words of Jesus, “Unto him 
that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away that 
which he hath,” discouraging as they 
may seem to be, are as true in busi- 
ness as they are’in religion. For His 
sayings have a far.wider re&ch than 
those-who look upon them as merely 
religious always apprehend; but this 
is’ getting ‘a. jong- ways from the bée- 
hive;- Sometiiés we can’t help phi- 
losophizing. — 
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DEAD AND DYING COUNTRY CHURCHES 


My Dear Folks: 

As I travel over the eountry I fre- 
quently come across country churches, 
the graveyards full of briars and 
weeds, the window shutters hanging 
Joose, possibly the windows boarded 
up, and a general appearance of decay 
and dissolution. Sometimes the church 
has been converted into a barn or 
stable. The death among country 
churches has been very great during 
past years. One Iowa farmer told me 
recently that in the last twenty-five 
years thirteen of them have died in 
his county. Hundreds have died in 
every state. 

When a man dies, the question is: 


What shall be done with the remains? 


There is but one answer to this, and 
that is, to provide for 4 decent burial. 
Now what are you folks going to do 
with the remains of these churches 
that have died from lack of nourish- 
ment, in other words, because you have 
not supported them? I have been 
greatly interested in the way various 
farm communities answer this ques- 
tion. 

I know of a country congregation in 
Towa, organized in 1868 by some of the 
best farmers and best people it has 
ever been my privilege to know. There 
were forty-four of them in ’68. By 
1915 they have dwindled down to 
twenty-six; and these were not “dead 
ones” financially, for they gave a thou- 
sand dollars to missions last year. 
They first thought of selling the build- 
ing. Their county paper says that 
they held a meeting, and it was about 
as enthusiastic as the one held in 
1868, and they concluded they could 
not sell the old church. If they did 
not sell it, what could they do with it? 
Unfortunately it was built on two 
acres of ground belonging to one of 
the members, and belonged to the 
church only so long as it was used for 
church purposes. Now they have con- 
cluded that if they can settle with the 
heirs, they will turn it into a sort of 
social center. 

When you come to look up the his- 
tory of that church, you will find that 
this was the use made of it when it 
was first organized. For in the fresh- 
ness of their first love there was 
something going on in that church 
nearly every day. They had a singing 
school to which the boys took their 
best girls, and many were the ro- 
mances started in that building. It 
Was a psalm-singing church, and many 
who attended say they never heard the 
psalms sung with such effect anywhere 
else. 

Why did this church go down? I 
don’t know, but presume it was for 
exactly the -same reason that many 
other churches ran down. Land ad- 
vanced in price about 1897. Some 
farmers no doubt moved to town and 
rented their farms. Some no doubt 
sold out and moved to a new country. 
Then they had to go on half time, or 
possibly less. If these people will not for- 
get that they are psalm-singers, but 
will keep on singing the psalms and 
Singing them better; if they will use 
the church about every evening, as it 
should be used, making it a social cen- 
ter, a place to hold corn judging 
schools, spelling school, keep up their 
Sabbath School, and make life more 
attractive in that community, I vea- 
ture to say there will be no necessity 
for selling that old church. They will 
get back to the first principles of 
Christianity. 

I can tell you of another country 
church in Iowa. It must be dead, for 
there has been no regular service in it 
for about seven years. A few miles 
away a community center was estab- 
lished, made up largely of people of 
the same denomination, and they asked 
and obtained the consent of the quar- 
terly conference to move this old 
building onto their new territory, and 
thus give an opportunity for enlarging 
their community service. Then what 
happened? There was a mighty pro- 
test against moving this church, but 
no protest against keeping it idle! The 
last time they tried to hold a service 
in it, seven years before, a farmer liv- 
ing in the neighborhood had gathered 
up an auto load of people who ought 
to have gone to church and took them 
to a baseball game, showing a long 





standing lack of interest in religion in 
that community. The bunch of men 
who protested most vigorously against 
the removal of the building have no 
connection with the church whatever. 
Why did they protest? I don’t know, 
but the strong probability is, and that 
is the belief in the community, that 
they wanted the church to remain, 
even though it continued to rot down, 
without prayer or praise service or 
Sabbath School, simply because a 
church in a community is a good talk- 
ing point when trying to sell Iand for 
more than its productive value will 
justify. 

I happen to know of another church 
in Iowa, in a country town. It died 
from lack of support. It was proposed 
to sell it and work it over into a high 
school. Opposition came from a most 
unexpected source, and this opposition 
gives me a lot of comfort. “No,” said 
a farmer; “I will give land for a high 
school. The time will: come when we 
will need that building for a church.” 
It had worked through that farmer’s 
head that it would not be possible to 
maintain the price of land in that 
community, unless there was provision 
made for the social and religious life 
of the young people. And he was ever- 
lastingly right. For just as soon as 
you allow your country churches to go 
down, your young folks will go to town 
for their amusements—and the more 
so now that there are automobiles on 
the farms—and the moral tone of the 
community will lower until those who 
would like to live in the country will 
be obliged to move to town to save 
their children from contamination. 
And, mind you, this suggestion came 
from a community in which forty years 
ago there was seldom a Christian bur- 
ial or a couple married by the preach- 
er, where the majority of the people 
openly proclaimed themselves infidels. 
You can not have a healthy social life 
in a community where there is not 
some place for young people to get 
together, and where the sanctions of 
religion do not reach to the social and 
family life. 

We saw another country church the 
other day, this time in Illinois. It did 
not die, but was dying. In that com- 
munity there are a good many readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, and they had 
read with care its teachings with re- 
gard to community life and community 
churches. They made up their minds 
they would broaden the sphere of their 
church, provide for the social life of 
the people, give inquirers a choice of 
modes of baptism—immersion, sprink- 
ling or pouring—though immersion 
was the form used previously. The re- 
sult was the doubling of the attend- 
ance, and financial support, and a 
quickening of the social and com- 
munity life that really astonished even 
those who were the leaders of the 
movement. 

I might mention many instances of 
this kind, not merely in one or two 
states, but in almost every state in 
the corn belt. The question should 
now be not, what shall we do with the 
remains of these churches? but, how 
shall we use them for the purpose of 
developing the community life and the 
spiritual life of the community? 

Where there is a healthy nucleus, no 
matter what the sect or denomination, 
the thing to do first is for both pastor 
and people to quit talking about the 
things on which they differ. Lay em- 
phasis on the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, on which all agree. Then ap- 
ply these to the family life, the social 
life, the agricultural life, the business 
life of the community; and thus com- 
mend religion to those who have not 
been attending church, which takes in 
about half the people in the corn belt. 
One live church is worth a good many 
dead ones, even as “a living dog is 
better than a dead lion.” If the church, 
no matter what the sect, will “deliver 
the goods,” will minister to the social 
wants of the community, there is no 
need of that chureh dying. 

Do you farm folks know that the 
chureh is not only: the best thing in 
the community, but the cheapest? Just 
think a minute: The average church 
in city or country does not cost the in- 
dividual member more than twenty-five 
cents a week on the average. Now 





what do you members get for this 
twenty-five cent average? You get a 
chance to hear a sermon on the Sab- 
bath. That sermon may be good, bad 
or indifferent, but there was never one 
so poor but what it penetrated the 
hearer’s brain to an extent that en- 
abled him to think a little clearer than 
he did before. Then you usually have 
an‘opportunity at night to hear an- 
other sermon. In addition you have a 
chance to go to prayer meeting, wheth- 
er you prize that or not. If it is prop- 
erly conducted, you have religious in- 
struction for your children by a de- 
voted teacher in Sabbath School; and 
all this at an average cost of about 
twenty-five cents a week. What more 
do you get? You are in touch with the 
best people in the community, and you 
are in touch with one man who should 
be, and generally is the outstanding 
man in it. He has seen something of 
the world and of life outside your com- 
munity; has read more books and pa- 
pers, and is more familiar with the 
best things of life than the average 
man. It is worth a good deal to get in 
touch with such a man; and that goes 
in with the twenty-five cents a week. 
But that is not all. If you are sick, 
this man will visit you and cheer you 
up. He will pray with you, if you 
wish it, but will not force his prayers 
on you. If your children are to be 
married, he will marry for such fee as 
the bridegroom may think it worth. 
If you die, he will conduct your funeral 
services, and most likely say things 
about you that you don’t deserve, and 
keep back some things that you 
wouldn’t want told under any consid- 
eration. Isn’t it worth while to sup- 
port the church? 

There are enough of you who will 
read this letter of mine to change the 
whole face of the social life in the 
corn belt, and that without the sacri- 
fice of any principle, if you will only 
get together with your neighbors, re- 
gardless of sect, and agree to put 
emphasis on the things on which you 
agree and say nothing about the things 
on which you differ. After all, that is 
the only way to get along with people 
in any relation in life. 

UNCLE HENRY. 





Smut in Oats 


Now is the time to note the damage 
done by smut in oats and to make 
comparisons between oat fields grown 
from seed which has been treated by 
the formaldehyde treatment and those 
which have not been treated. County 
Advisor Oathout, of IHinois, reports an 
examination of many treated and un- 
treated fields in his county. Fields 
grown from seed which was treated 
for smut are practically entirely free 
from it, while right beside them fields 
grown from seed which was not treat- 
ed have from 14 to 35 per cent smut. 
We suggest to any of our readers who 
have not been treating their oats for 
smut that they examine their fields 
and those of their neighbors which 
have not been treated, and then go and 
examine the fields grown by men who 
treated their seed according to the di- 
rections given by Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Then figure up the difference in the 
value of the crop between the treated 
and the untreated seed. 


Take Care of the Newly 
Threshed Wheat 


Notwithstanding our repeated sug- 
gestion to stack, many of our readers 
will thresh their wheat this fall out of 
the shock. They will be very lucky 
if they don’t find it damaged. If they 
put it in the bin in large quantities and 
give it only ordinary care, it will heat 
and decline in grade and quality. They 
will be obliged to sell it at a discount. 

Therefore this year special eare must 
be taken in looking after wheat that is 
in the granary. Some way should be 
provided for stirring it up, or ventilat- 
ing it, so that it will not heat to such 
an extent as will damage it. All kinds 
of grain will go through the process 
known as the sweat; and if the heat- 
ing is not carried too far, it actually 
improves the quality. 

Great eare must be exercised this 
year. We want our folks to get the 
full worth of their grain, but to do this 
it must have the quality, and it will 
not have the quality if it is put in 
large quantity into cribs when damp. 
It has to be dried out in some way. 
The elevator people can handle it to 
better advantage, but if it is to have 








the quality, the farmer must do in 
his hard way what the elevator man 
does easily. 


Buttermilk vs. Tankage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We have about 105 spring pigs and 
eight old sows which we wish to fat- 
ten soon. Would it pay to haul butter. 
milk six miles with an automobile at 
one cent a gallon, or would it be better 
to buy tankage at $2.50 per cwt.?” 


For feeding in connection with corn 
it takes ten or twelve pounds of but- 
termilk or skim-milk to equal one 
pound of tankage. In other words, 
buttermilk at one cent a gallon is 
practically equivalent to tankage at 
$1.50 per cwt. After our correspond- 
ent figures on the cost and bother of 
hauling, however, he wil find that 
there is no great difference in econ- 
omy between the buttermilk and the 
tankage. We would be inclined to feed 
both, relying on the butter milk for 
the most part if it is not too much 
bother to haul it. - If there is any sus- 
picion, however, that any of the cows 
contributing to the creamery have tu- 
berculosis, we would depend altogether 
on tankage. 


New Plant Food Theory 


It is well known that some plants 
seem to be able to use the phosphorus 
of raw rock phosphate soon after the 
raw rock or “floats” has been added 
to the soil. A scientist now comes 
forth with the claim that those plants 
which contain large amounts of lime 
have the property of using the phos- 
phorus of raw rock phosphate soon af- 
ter it has been added to the soil. If 
this is true, it should follow that al- 
falfa, clover and rape should be able 
to use the phosphorus of raw rock 
phosphate, while corn, wheat and oats 
should find the phosphorus of raw rock 
phosphate relatively unavailable. Ac- 
tual experiments bear out this theory 
quite well. Rape and alfalfa, at least, 
are able to feed on the phosphorus of 
raw rock phosphate to much advan- 
tage within a short time after the 
“floats” have been added to the soil. 
On the other hand, corn and small 
grains seem relatively unaffected by 
raw rock phosphate, unless decaying 
organic material, clover, or alfalfa 
have first rendered it available. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 































































‘ MILITARY SAUSAGE FACTORY. A portable sausage factory is being put to service by the _ TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER. The Cushing is one of Uncle Sam's new torpedo boat destroyers. 
3 German soldiers, Part of the men are preparing the meat while others are cooking and putting it It is an oil burning boat of the latest type, haying a speed of 29 knots and being equipped with four 
} away. The outfit is drawn by horses, being kept near the mainarmy. Governments realizetheir  Yapid fire guns and four twin torpedo tubes. The Cushing carries 8 men and 14 officers. 
i men ean fightonly as well as they are fed. Copyright by U. &. U. 
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4 __ STATUES FROM FRENCH PERCHERON SOCIETY. The Percheron Society of France has not let the European war dampen its interest in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition now on at 
3 San Francisco. The photo shows @ group of bronze statues given by this society as prizes for Percheron horses exhibited at the fair. The splendid works of art have just reached San Francisco, The 
i stock competition will take place from September 30th to October 13th, at which time the statues will be awarded. 
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4 seed WA GRAIN DISPLAY. Besides the “River of Corn” in the agricultural building at San Fran- A SIXTY-TON YIELD, The photo shows a field of mangel wurtzels grown near Shenandoah, 
: say ee has a display of small grains and other farm products. New York’s display, which cost Iowa. The field yielded at the rate of sixty tons to the acre, and a near-by dairyman paid 20c a" 


ns that of Iowa and is said te be Do more attractive although Iowa only spent 875,000 e bushel for the crop. The beets were drilled in rows 24 inches apart and were thinned to 12 inches 
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for her exhibit. the row. They had ordinary care. 
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Wagonload of 
Corn, Wheat or 
Oats Every 
Three Minutes 


That’s whatthe Peoriagrain 
elevator has done and will do for 


you, It takes half the work out of har- 
vesting, and in corn harvest lets you 
spend the time inthe field. No more 

of the back-breaking grain scoop. 
Here is the neatest, the quickest, the 
most durable grain dumpever made. 
You want one on your farm. It 
will save its cost for you 

in one 


Peoria All-Steel 
Grain Dump 


The onlya//steel elevator made. 
No parts to warp and split whea 
exposed to weather as when wood is 
used. Non-corrosive—indestructible. 
Cannot waste grain. The Peoria all- 
steel overhead jack has twice the 
pulling power and safety of any other 
jack made. Wagon can be lowered 
without power and can be stopped 
anywhere, ascending or descending. 
Every ounce of metal used in build- 
ing this elevatoris bought on analysis. 
If you are interested in grain dumps 
you want to know about the Peoria. 
There is a big, strong company back- 
ing it to guarantee you absolute sat- 
istaction. 
Get the facts. Write at once tor 
free ctrcular 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2441North Perry St., Peoria, Mt. 


Let Us Send You 
Free Circulars 








BUCKEYE “Sic 


For Round Siles— W ood, 
cement, hollow tile, brick @ 
or conerete. 26 gauge steel. 
Easy to put on. 
No silo ts com- 
plete without it. 
Rust proof. Lasts 
a lifetime. 
BUCKEYE See Et 
CHUTE 
Goes on any silo, 26 
gauge ga wanined 

















Lasts forever. = 
proof Enc Hf reinforced. een a 
and labor. ( IOKE and better than wood 
© STEEL LADDERS 

Strong ~~ a. Made in 10- 
2 of silo wall. Best on 
Write for 


Used on all kinc —s «< aS 
sections or 
et Ciret ar and prices mallee FREE. 


“NEW MowarcH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 
312 €. First. Des Moines, lowa 




















CUP MACHINE 
)*""ADJUSTABLE 
/SPOUT HOPPER 











Prices Now Less Than 
nates aie 














Please mention this paper when writing. 


Foot and Mouth Quarantine 


An Hlinois correspondent writes: 

“The foot and mouth disease is about 
over, and most of the territory released 
so that farmers can ship out their fat 
stock. But there are left a great many 
sore spots, and disgusted and distrust- 
ing stock raisers. Whether the man- 
agement and control of the disease as 
carried on by the national and state 
officers was for the benefit of the pack- 
ers and veterinarians or not, it was 
auite evident that the packers ani 
veterinarians had a gold mine under 
their control and it was well worked. 
No class were more interested in 
stamping out the disease than the 
farmer and stock raiser. Possibly our 
officers did the best they knew how, 
but to many of us it looks as if a great 
many foolish restrictions and rules 
were set up. 

“For imstance, our farm is in Rock 
Island county, Ill, directly across the 
river from Muscatine, Iowa. Musca- 
tine is our trading and shipping point, 
as it is for a large part of the western 
part of Rock Island county. Our near- 
est shipping station in Illinois is Joy, 
twenty-two miles east of us. From the 
time of the first outbreak of the dis- 
ease up to quite recently an embargo 
was placed on taking any stock across 
the river to Muscatine. Neither Rock 
Island county nor Muscatine county 
ever had a single case of the disease. 
Yet for several months we and our 
neighbors had to haul all our hogs, and 
drive all our fat cattle twenty-two miles 
to Joy, Ill, in order to ship them to 
Chicago. And we were taking them 
into Mercer county and only a few 
miles from Aledo, where they had a 
bad outbreak of the disease. Every 
carload hauled this distance meant 
two or three dead hogs and a big 
shrink. And when they arrived in 
Chicago they went into the quarantine 
division of the stock yards where the 
packers bought them without compe- 
tition. 

“Now, by having our stock glanced 
at by an inspector, we can haul to Mus- 
eatine and ship to Chicago. Now 
wouldn’t it have been a more sensible 
and just rule to have allowed us, whose 
shipping point is Muscatine, to ship 
our stock from Muscatine on.a real 
inspection and certificate of good 
health, through all these months, 
moving our stock from clean territory 
into clean territory, for immediate 
shipment to Chicago, and there to be 
immediately slaughtered, instead of 
foreing us to haul our stock into un- 
clean territory for shipment. with the 


probability of bringing the disease 
germs back into our section? This 
disease may afflict us again. We 


would like to see the matter discussed 
and criticised.” 

Conditions similar to those described 
by our correspondent existed through- 
out those sections where the disease 
Was prevalent. Quarantines of en- 


tire counties were enforced when 
the disease existed only in some 
remote corner, while parts of ad- 


joining counties much nearer the out- 
break were permitted to ship free- 
ly. This caused large and unnecessary 
losses. In extenuation it may be urged 
that the disease was spreading with 
very great rapidity and threatening 
our entire live stock imdustry; that 
few veterinarians and none of the 
farmers were familiar with the disease 
and the danger to be apprehended from 
it; that there was a general feeling 
that beeause the disease itself was 
not fatal therefore it did not amount 
to much and too much fuss was being 
made about it; that the logical quar- 
antine area was the county because 
everybody knew the county line; and 
that it was better to take vigorous 
measures and check the disease as 
quickly as possible even though loss 
and inconvenience might be caused to 
a few rather than let it get away and 
ruin the entire industry. That there 
was much imcompetence and some 
grafting is a matter of common knowl- 


Now, that this outbreak is under 
control, it is proper to inquire about 
the future. It is reasonable to sup 
pose that we will have outbreaks in 
the future, aithough we may fairly 
hope that there will be greater dili- 
gence by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to prevent their spread when dis- 
covered. We are unable to see any 
merit in the suggestion that the con- 
trol of sanitary regulations be placed 
in the hands of a so-called “practical” 
third assistant secretary of agriculture 





who has no scientific knowledge of 
diseases. That would be jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. Butthere 
should be strong organizations of 
farmers and stockmen, local, state and 
national, who should advise with the 
veterinary authorities and co-operate 
with them to enforce common sense 


quarantine regulations. We _ should 
take occasion now, however, to plan 
for more suitable quarantine ar- 


rangements. A five to fifteen mile 
radius about a center of infection is 
ample if the quarantine is proper- 
ly enforced, and plans should be 
made which wiil enlist the support 
of all farmers to make the quarantine 
effective. There must be harmony, co- 
operation and confidence between the 
farmers and the veterinarians if we are 
to Keep our stock healthy. 


Handling a Sweet Clover Seed 
Crop—Experience Wanted 


A Nebraska reader writes: 

“I have eleven acres of white sweet 
clover which I wish to cut and thresh 
for seed. It has grown very tall and 
rank and it looks as though there would 
be a great crop of seed. What is the 
best method of cutting, hauling, stack- 
ing and threshing? When should it be 
cut? Should the clover be stacked and 
left in the stack several weeks before 
threshing? Is it advisable to cover the 
stack with canvas or other covering? 
Can it be profitably cut with a self- 
binder? Please advise me as to the 
latest and best methods of handling 
sweet clover for seed.” 

Sweet clover should be cut for seed 

when most of the pods have turned 
brown, but before any of the seed has 
begun to shatter. To our Knowledge 
no one has yet developed an entirely 
satisfactory method of handling the 
sweet clover seed crop. If any of our 
readers think that they have done so 
we would be glad to hear from them 
at once. 
- Some cut the seed crop of sweet clo- 
ver with a binder and handle it like 
small grain. Others use a self-rake 
reaper while others use a mower with 
or without a side-delivery attachment. 
Cutting should be done while dew or 
rain is on the sweet clover enough to 
reduce shattering to the minimum. 
Sweet elover seed shatters with ex- 
ceeding readiness and under the most 
careful supervision the chances are 
that as much will be left on the ground 
as is harvested. 

After the sweet clover is cut handle 
it as little as possible. It may be 
stacked but ordinarily we should think 
it would be much more satisfactory to 
thresh directly from the shock, cock 
or windrow in the field. Threshing 
should of course be delayed untii the 
crop is thoroughly dry. Either a clo- 
ver or a grain separator may be used, 
but the clover huller seems to do a 
better job of separating the seed from 
the hulls. 

No one knows all there is to be 
known about harvesting sweet clover 
for seed and we would be glad to pre- 
sent the experience of those of our 
readers who have handled this crop 
for the benefit of the less experienced. 


How Much Grain te Feed 
Fattening Steers On 
Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How much grain should I feed to 
1.000-pound steers on grass to fatten 
them for market? I am feeding ground 
corn to a earload of such steers run- 
ning on good clover and timothy pas- 
ture. Is it advisable to feed all the 
corn they will eat, or is it better to 
feed only a moderate amount? I want 
to get the best gains possible during 
the next two months and want to know 
if I should feed a moderate amount of 
corn or a large amonnt.” 

If our correspondent has hogs to 
follow we certainly would advise him 
to feed the cattle all the corn they 
will eat; even if he has no hogs to 
follow it probably will pay him to 
push these cattle along as rapidly as 
possible. The best cattle market of 
the year is generally in late July, Au- 
gust and early September and we ad 
vise our correspondent to feed these 
steers enough to get them into prime 
condition some time during this period. 
He must continually keep in touch 
with the cattle and corn market and 
must have a general idea of the gains 











which the steers are making. No one 
ean know in advance just how these 
three different factors will progress 
but the probabilities are that our cor- 
respondent will find it desirable to 
feed these cattle all the corn they will 
eat. This will probably mean from 
17 to 20 pounds of corn per steer daily. 
The average daily gains will probably 
be about 2% pounds per steer. Our 
correspondent can get very good gains 
by feeding less corn but will not be 
able to get these steers into prime 
flesh for what is generally the best 
steer market. 


Burning Wheat Stubble for 
Hessian Fly 





We advised an Illinois correspondent 
who was troubled with Hessian fly in 
his wheat to disk the stubble after 
harvest and then plow. He writes 
again wishing to know if burning 
would do just as well. 

In Kansas where they have had more 
experience with Hessian fly than they 
have had in other sections of the coun- 
try, they have come to the conclusion 
that burning the stubble is not effec- 
tive. It is true that a number of the 
flaxseeds are destroyed by the burning 
but many of them are quite low down 
im the wheat crowns and escape aito- 
gether. To get the best of Hessian fly 
in wheat which has not been seeded 
to clover, the stubble should be disked 
as soon as the crop is taken off and 
then after the volunteer wheat has 
started the land should be plowed. All 
growth of volunteer wheat in the 
neighborhood should be prevented as 
far as possible. In the fall the wheat 
should be seeded at least a week cr 
two later than is customary. We will 
not go into details as to date of seed- 
ing at this time but next fall will have 
an article on this point. 


Millet vs. Sorghum for Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT would like to know if German 
millet will make good silage. At what 
stage should it be put into the silo? 
Would you prefer sorghum to the mil- 
let?” 

We would prefer sorghum to millet 
for the reason that there have been a 
number of experiments with sorghum 
as a silage crop while we do not know 
of any with millet. In Kansas experi- 
ments, sorghum put into the silo after 
the kernels became hard proved to be 
almost equal to corn silage. Have any 
of our readers had experience with 
millet for silage? We presume that 
it should be cut about the time fhe 
seeds are in the dough stage. 
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Shocking and Stacking Wheat 


Concerning the shocking, stacking 
and threshing of wheat Farmers’ Bulle. 
tin No. 678, issued last month, gives 
the following suggestions: 

“Wheat cut with a binder should be 
shocked in the field immediately. The 
shocks should be placed in rows, so 
that they can be hauled later with the 
greatest convenience. The quality of 
the threshed grain depends greatly on 
the care used in shocking. 

“The shock should be started by 
taking a bundle in each hand and, with 
a single swing, jamming the butts 
firmly into the stubble, side by side, a 
few inches apart, the heads leaning 
against each other to prevent falling. 
The next two are placed against the 
edges of the first pair. From 6 to 8 
or 10 more bundles can then be placed 
firmly about these until a round shock 
of the proper size is formed. 

“In the eastern, more humid and less 
windy districts it is well to cap the 
shocks to protect them from rain and 
birds. Make the cap by breaking down 
the straw at the band toward both .:he 
heads and the butts of two good bun- 
dles. These should be placed firmly 
on top of the standing bundles. 

“Only about one-fourth of the wheat 
in this hard spring wheat section is 
stacked under. present’ conditions. 


Threshing directly from the shock is 

more commonly practiced, as the total 

cost usually is somewhat less. 
“Stacking gives greater protection, 





short side of the slanting butt upper- 
most, gradually decreasing the diam- 
eter. 

“Keep the middle high and well 
tramped—so high that the beginner 
will fear that the outer layers will 
slide off. Sometimes they will, but 
that is better than having rainwater 
soak in. 


“At the peak, which should be 20 to 
24 feet from the ground, the bundles 
will overlap, and the capsheaf should 
be securely fastened by driving a 6-foot 
stake into the top of the stack. Stacks 
well built should shed water perfectly. 

“When threshing can be done early, 
the most economical method is to 
thresh directly from the _ shock. 
Thresh when the grain is dry, either 
before or after it has gone through the 
sweat. If the grain is too dry, it will 
crack badly in threshing. 

“Wheat threshed before sweating in 
the shock will go through the sweat 
in the bins, giving the grain a darker 
and richer’ color. Grain that is 
threshed when damp will sweat too 
much and become hot and bin burnt. 
When grain is stacked it should be 
allowed to go through the sweat before 
threshing. 

“Community threshing is desirable 
where the farms are not large. The 
individual farmer will get his thresh- 
ing done more rapidly and economic: 
ally where a group of farmers can own 
and operate a threshing outfit together. 

“See that the separator is well 
cleaned before the threshing is start- 





The Drainage Water Keeps a Hog Wallow Fuil. 





however, results in a better quality of 
wheat, and allows more economical 
threshing. Early fall plowing is made 
possible by the removal of the shocks 
from the fields. This is usually very 
desirable and often will pay for the 
extra expense of stacking. 

“Well stacked grain can be allowed 
to remain for weeks or months before 
threshing, without damage. 

“Stacking should be done as soon as 
the grain is well cured in the shock, 
usually after 10 to 20 days. Four 
Stacks are commonly built, in pairs 
6 feet apart, to form a setting. The 
stacks are round and usually 10 feet in 
diameter at the base. 

“First, build a large, round shock or 
stack, about 8 feet in diameter; then 
Place two layers of bundles, one di- 
rectly on top of the other with heads 
Testing against the shock, and the 
butts forming the 10-foot circular base. 
rhe next row is laid with the butts ex- 
tending just past the bands of the 
outer row, like shingles, and so on, 
overlapping the rows a little more as 
the center is approached; then begin 
again at the outside. 

“Shocked bundles have a slanting 
butt. Lay the successive outer layers 
with the long edge of the butt on top 
and projecting beyond the layer be- 
neath. Increase the diameter in this 
Way until the height of 7 or 8 feet is 
reached. This forms the bulge. 

“Always keep the middle high and 
firmly tramped. Do not tramp the 
outer layer at all. If possible, have 
loads pitched from different sides of 
stack to obtain more even tramp- 
ng. 

“From the bulge the stack should 
taper slowly to a point. This is done 
by laying the bundles now with the 





ed, in order to prevent the mixture of 
grain and the scattering of weed seed 
from the neighboring farms. 

“Watch carefully the working of the 
machine to see that the grain is en- 
tirely removed from the straw and that 
the chaff is blown out. 

“Stack the straw, use it as feed or 
bedding for live stock, and so convert 
it into manure.” 


Hog Wallow Combined With 
Drain Outlet 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


A clever combination of an outlet for 
drain tile, hog wallow and water gap 
has been constructed by John Salzman 
on his farm near Wayland, Iowa. The 
plan is well illustrated in the accom- 
panying cut. The dam and retaining 
wall is built about the drain outlet. 
The drain empties into a shallow con- 
crete basin with sloping roughened 
sides. Under the fence the water gap 
is built with a concrete opening large 
enough to allow a wire gate about 2% 
feet high by 12 feet long room to swing 
clear. This gate is hinged at the top 
and in flood times could swing partly 
open. The dam it will be seen fur- 
nishes the upper wall for the wallow 
and the water gap the lower. 

DON E, FISH. 





Henry Co., Iowa. 





Don’t wait till spring to plan for a bed 
of spring blooming bulbs; the time to 
order bulbs is in July, when prices are 
lower than later in the season. For a 
goiden and scarlet bit of color in the 
spring, try the Emperor narcissus and 
Keisers-Kroon tulip together. 









How Many Hides 
Has ACow? 













“‘One,’’ says Nature 
“Three,” says Cunning 





Because demand far exceeds supply, man craftily splits each 
cowhide into several sheets. But—there can be only one sheet of 
grain leather. The rest are merely "splits" —coated and grained to 

look like the genuine article, and sold as "genuine leather," but they 
do not wear like hand or machine buffed leather. Right here enters 









The Ideal 
Upholstery 
Material 


Guaranteed 
Superior to 
Coated Splits 



















REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for furni- 
ture upholstery and home-made furnishings 
is beautiful and wears better than most 
leathers. Sold by the yard by leading uphol- 
stery dealers and department stores in all 
popular colors, grains and finishes. 

Fabrikoid Rayntite is an automobile top 
material guaranteed not to leak for one year. 
Made in single or double texture. 


Fabrikoid looks and feels like the best 
heeme ‘r. Itis water, dust and grease prooi— 
guaranteed for one year against cracking or 
peeling. And back of this guarantee is the 
century old Du Pont reputation for integrity 
of purpose, superiority of product and finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid is upholstering 
a third of 1915 autos. Two years’ use on one 
quarter million cars has proved its merits. 









Write for Free Samples and Booklet 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 





ivestock Profits 


Keepacan of Zenoleum always handy—it’s the best live 
stock Profit-Insurance on earth. Its use as a disinfectant and 
germicide insures the destruction of all germs and insects that 
Prey on cattle, hogs and sheep. This powerful safe germicide 
kills lice, mites, sheep 
ticks; cures mange, 
scab, skin troubles, 
sores, wounds and 

revents abortion 
cattle. 


Used and Endorsed by 50 Agricultural Colleges pa . ; 
ther live stock remedy is so high! by bresGere on ve stock au 
city aby erases fy mn of Ee espn 
st) ean 0 - 
r ~ 74 AT A ox pag ily = lions, $1.50 


mak 
aoe be BA. ie not all ya you tn it be ect cor, fuone back?"n9 
aa ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY. 1 a if crs Av., Detroit, Mich. 











Save Money by Feeding Tarkio Champion Molasses 
Feed as a Balance for the Corn Ration 


Many a feeder loses money on his steers because he does not balance 
the corn ration properly. Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed is a perfect 
balance. Big steer feeders have been using it for a number of years, 
and they would not think of trying anything else. It is a pre-digested 
feed, which when fed with corn, enables the steer to put on the most 
pounds of fat in the shortest time possible. Your cattle will like it, and 
they will thrive well upon it. 

Ask steer feeders who have used Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 
and the y will tell you that they have not found anything better. Our 
book, ‘Direct Testimony,’’ shows what the big steer feeders of the corn 
belt think of Tarkio C hampion Molasses Feed. Write for copy today, it 
is interesting. Sample of our feed,and price thereon, will be forwarded 
on request. We want to correspond with every man who is interested 
in making more money out of his feeding cattle. We are sure that wecan help him. Write us today. 

TARKIO CHAMPION FEED COMPANY 
561-67 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 























Build Your Crib High! 


And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 
. Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 
——m& Save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
holding out for highest. prices. With ns 
levator built right into your crib one man ha: 

all the works easily in any position. 

It’s wider than any elevator made and will carry more grain. 
It’s built right, down to oe very bolts. And you can useit any- 
where in very short order. 



























Sb fo the Sret grain cloveter over made ond hes never been aporenched by tnltaters, It leads the field in every 
way—in make, in capacity, in sales. For engine or horsepower. 

p-to-date crib plans with detailed drawings, specified bill of f ber with estimated cost, mailed to you izee. 

_ ‘ ASK US FOR THEM NOW 


FREE BOOK on Oe itigs 350 all you bg rete 
H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., 





8 
Minier, Hil. 





When answering:<advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contrtbute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Gapes 

When chicks stand with droopy 
wings, breathe wheezily, have a whist- 
ling cough with discharge of mucus, 
and gape frequently, it is safe to say 
they are suffering from “gapes.” If 
after death, the trachea is examined, 
and pairs of worms found attached to 
the mucous membrane of the trachea, 
there can be no question of the trou- 


ble. The two sexes of gape worms are 
joined together in such a way that a 
pair looks like a double headed worm; 
they are pale in color when empty, but 
red when they have been feeding on 
the chick. Death comes either from 
strangulation or weakness. The worms 
are voided with the excrements, and 
will infeet chieks eating over infected 
ground. Keep permanganate of pot- 
ash in the drinking water as a preven- 
tion of contamination—treat the 
ground with air slaked hme, and the 
chicks by confining them in a cheese 
cloth covered box, and sifting air 
slaked lime over the cloth thus mak- 
ing the worms loose their hold on the 
trachea, when they are passed out or 
up. Some people are successful with 
the individual method of ridding the 
chicks of this pest. Wright gives the 
following description of this method: 

“The old-fashioned cure was to strip 
@ small quill-feather, all but a small 
tuft at the point, and (moistening it in 
turpentine or not) introduee it into the 
trachea, turn it around, and withdraw 
it with the worms. This is effectual, 
but requires care to prevent lacerating 
the wind-pipe or causing suffocation. 
In this way 30 worms have been suc- 
cessfully extracted from: one chicken. 
‘A very much better way is to take two 
Straight hairs from a horse’s tail, laid 
together, tie a knot on the end of the 
pair, and cut off the ends close to the 
knot. This is passed without twisting 
down the wind-pipe as far as it will 
go without bending, then twisted be- 
tween the thumb and finger and drawn 
out. A trial or two may miss, but usu- 
ally five or six attempts will bring up 
four or five worms, and the hairs in- 
serted in this way, without twisting, do 
not seem to hurt the chick. The 
bringing up of even from four to ten 
worms, and the failure of more to come 
after a blank trial or two, may usu- 
ally be reckoned as a cure.” 

Wire gape worm extractors may be 
bought from dealers in poultry sup- 
plies. Worms removed must be burned. 
Keep the droppings of affected birds 
where the chicks will not have access 
to them, or destroy the worms with 
air-slaked lime. 


Iowa Poultry at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


We understand that the lowa Com- 
mission to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tions is willing to include poultry on 
the same basis of aid from the state 
funds as the live stock exhibit. Such 
an exhibit should be truly representa- 
tive of the state poultry interests. We 
would be glad if the exhibit were made 
up entirely of birds reared in Iowa. 
As we understand it, it is purposed to 
assemble all the birds at some central 
point—have them carefully gone over 
by good poultry judges, and the best 
birds forwarded with the view of se- 
curing for lowa’s poultry interests the 
Same representation among the prize 
winners that our other agricultural in- 
terests have already received. 


Know the Market 


We can’t expect to make a profit on 
our poultry unless we know what they 
cost us, and sell at an advance over 
the cost price. Farmers’ wives who 
grow poultry for market should inquire 
the price of chickens, and keep posted 
so that city people who expect to pick 
up a two-pound chicken for a quarter, 
as in years gone by, will be made to 
Pay what the chicken is worth. 

&4 lady was boasting the other day 
that she bought spring chickens in the 
country in June for fifteen cents a 
pound. The farmer’s wife who sold 











them to her at that price not only 
cheated herself, bat spoiled the mar- 
ket for her neighbors as well. You 
can’t raise a chicken to weigh two 
pounds in June at a cost of thirty 
cents, if your time is worth anything. 
Sometimes we think poultry breeders 
—especially farmers’ wives—are too 
polite. They let prospective buyers 
take up more of their time in looking 
over their chickens than they can af- 
ford. Besides it is bad for the chick- 
ens to be run down. Know the mar- 
ket and keep a few good chickens pen- 
ned if the city trade comes to your 
door. 


Not All the Farmer’s Fauit 


Mr. T. E. Quisenberry, director of 
the Missouri state poultry experiment 
station, can always be retied on to fur- 
nish facts, and when he protests 
against the number of surplus “roost- 
ers” that are spoiling the quality of 
eggs marketed, his protest should be 
listened to and acted upon. The five 
rules Mr. Quisenberry gives for eare 
of eggs should also be observed. There 
is no question that: 

(1) Hens should have clean nests 
and plenty of them. 

(2) Eggs should be gathered at least 
twice daily in warm weather. 

(3) Eggs should be kept in a cool 
Place. 

(4) Eggs should be marketed at 
least twice a week in warm weather. 

(5) Matured male birds should be 
sold or confined at the close of the 
hatehing season. 

We fully appreciate this loss which 
is pictured: 

“During the single week over one 
million eggs were destroyed. Fifty per 
cent of the eggs whieh were received 
in St. Louis that month were unfit for 
food.” 

In the same circular from which the 
above is taken is a reproduction of a 
draft issued by a St. Louis produce 
company, whieh ealled for the pay- 
ment of “only two cents” to the pro- 
ducer. Underneath the cut appear 
these words: 

“A draft for two cents received by 
a dealer for.a thirty-dozen case of 
eggs for which he paid $4.5). Loss 
largely due to farmers marketing fer- 
tile eggs.” 

But there is more to be said on this 
subject than Mr. Quisenberry has said. 
He should make public the tremendous 
loss of eggs due to the indifference of 
the store-keeper as to whether the 
frsh eggs the farmers send in are put 
on top of the kerosene barrel, or as 
neighbors to eheese and onions. He 
should try to secure for the farmers 
cars which have not been used for 
strong smelling products, which spoil 
the flavor of the eggs before they 
reach the market. When we suggest- 
ed to a member of the pure food de- 
partment of Des Moines that no ade- 
quate method of preserving the flavor 
of good eggs was provided by the ship- 
pers, he replied that the loss from this 
source was comparatively small, but 
later admitted that the indirect loss 
from a distaste for eggs, which eggs 
of bad flavor cause, is really a very 
big loss. 

We wish Mr. Quisenberry would use 
his energies in hitting both ways. 


Notes By Miss Nixon 


Miss Clara Nixon, in her letters on 








successful poultry keeping, published 
by Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York, gives the following sound ad- 
vice: 

“Cracked grain often heats and he- 
comes musty, and, if fed, will cause 
serious bowel trouble in chicks; there- 
fore, if only one ingredient in a quan- 
tity of chick food of this kind has be- 
come musty while im storage, or in 
any other manner, the entire lot should 
be discarded. 

“Test the meat scrap by heating it; 
if it smells only like roasted or cooked 
meat, there is probably nothing un- 
wholesome about it; but if the odor is 
similar to that of deeaying flesh, the 
scrap is wholly unfit for young chick- 
ens. 

“Young chickens should be given as 
much wholesome food as they will eat, 
but they should be made to clean it up 
once a day. If they fail to do this, the 
remaining food should be removed, and 
no more should be given until signs of 
hunger appear. 

“The chicks should be kept in such 





condition that they are eager for food 
at feeding times, but should be sent to 
roost with full crops, and unless the 
attendant is to be at the brooder by 
daylight or soon after; a little grain 
should be left in the litter at night, so 
that the chicks may find it the first 
thing in the’ morning. 

“The best time to stint the chicks is 
at the morning meal; they are then 
more active, and will hunt vigorously 
for every serap of food left in the 
litter. 

“Chicks appear to need both cracked 
and ground grain; the latter because 
the nourishment is more easily and 
quickly available, the former because 
the additional energy needed to reduce 
the larger food to available form tends 
to strengthen the digestive system. 
The difference in the mechanical con- 
dition of the food also furnishes a va- 
riety in the ration, and the chicks tire 
less quickly of their food. If ground 
food is given at night, the crops of the 
chicks are more quickly emptied than 
is the case when their evening meal is 
of cracked grain. 

“Whenever it is desired to change 
form one food to another, the ehange 
should be gradual. To the original ra- 
tion a little of the new food should be 
added, the proportion being increased at 
each feeding time until the change of 
ration will have been accomplished. 

“If the new ration is a suitable one, 
the gradual change is likely to prevent 
any digestive trouble that might other- 
wise occur. In case it is desired to 
give the chicks some concentrated food 
that they particularly like, such as 
green cut bone, only a very small quan- 
tity should be given at first, the 
amount being increased by slow de- 
grees until the ehicks are receiving as 
much of the food as it is advisable to 
give them.” 


Guslleclien 


The “corn crib cross” tells on young 
stock at this season of the year. Now 
before the new grain crop is harvested, 
and when the old crop is about gone, 
many people let up on their feed, si- 
lencing their conscience with the 
thought—the chickens are on range. 
What if they are? Range may not 
afford enough food to keep the ehicks 
in the most thrifty condition—young 
things require good feeding. If they 
are not fed, they will live, but they 
will not live up to their possibilities. 
Make feed hoppers which will let the 
late hatches feed in peace—cull the 
poor birds while the market is high, 





|! and feed the early pullets a good 


growing ration regardless of the cost 
of grain. Better keep fewer and have 
them in the pink of condition for early 
fal laying than to delay egg produc- 
tion by a maintenance ration only. 

One good feed a day may be suffi- 
cient—it may not, but at all events let 
every chick go to roost with a full 
crop. Keep them free from mites and 
lice—keep them growing. 

bottling, al! pot- 
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Use “‘Black Ferricap’’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


Por sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
ef price. Prepared only 





Diamond Box. Send this ad with your name 
and a we’ll send you a 12-egg size for _ 
OMMOND BOK MFG. CQ., 261 No. 2nd St., Minneapolis, M 
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hate Leghor 6.00 per 100. Eggs 34.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY. Box W. Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 











S Cc. R. I. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for cir- 
. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., la 





100 BOSE Comb Brown Leghorn hens for sale 
cheap. A. F. Anderson, Selma, Lowa. 





boas. 


ge ag COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
bred from good working stock, $3 to 35. 
a "BAUNDERS. Weils, Minnesota. 








@LLIES and AIREDALES. Female pup: 
/ to let out on the share, also a few forsale. W 
R. Watson, Box 5, Oakland, Lowa. 





Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, 


35c 


Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


SS «EO USE THIS ORDER BLANK 8 8 Se oe 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your special trial offer. 





Name 





$1.25 Pays to Jan. 1, 1917 
$2. 15 Pays toJan. 1, 1919 
$3. 10 Pays to Jan. 1, 1921 





P.O. 


State 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 











WEEDS # WORMS # BUGS# BLIGHTS 








Killing Out Sorrel 


Mr. W. D. Wade of Pettis County, 
Missouri writes concerning his exper- 
ience in killing sorrel. In May, 1914, 
he cut 4 patch of it out below the sur- 
face of the ground and hauled the 
plants away together with about three 
inches of surface soil. The summer of 
1914 was very hot and dry, and he sup- 
posed that the pest was entirely kill- 
ed out. This spring, however, the 
sorrel made its reappearance. Late in 
May of 1915 on another patch of sor- 
rel he scattered salt at the rate of a 
barrel to 300 square feet. Judging 
from present indications, he thinks 
that the sorrel is completely killed. 
On another patch of sorrel late in May 
he scattered air-slacked lime at the 
rate of one barrel to 100 square feet. 
The limed sorrel at the present time 
seems to be growing fully as vigor- 
ously as at the time the lime was ap- 
plied. Mr. Wade says that he has 
been doing this experimenting simply 
for his own satisfaction, but that if 
the results are of any value to our 
Jowa subscriber who inquired in our 
issue of June “4th concerning sorrel 
for us to pass it on to him. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding 
concerning the use of lime against sor- 
rel, we wish to say that it is well 
known that lime will not kill sorrel. 
The object of applying lime to the sor- 
rel infested land is to encourage the 
growth of clover. It is a common ob- 
servation that sorrel does not hold its 
own with clover on soils rich in lime. 
This is not because the lime is harm- 
ful to the sorrel, but* because lime is 
s0 favorable to the clover. We ven- 
ture to say that if Mr. Wade will lime 
his soil and seed down to clover he 
will not be seriously bothered with 
sorrel. 





Pineapple Weed 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of a weed which looks very 
much like ordinary dog-fennel or May 
weed. The odor, however, instead of 
being disagreeable like dog-fennel, is 
pleasant, and very suggestive of pine- 
apples. The flowers differ from dog- 
fennel flowers in having no white rays. 
The habits of dog-fennel and the pine- 
apple weed are practically the same. 
Both are annuals, spreading only by 
seed, and are found mainly in waste 
places and along roadsides. Neither 
is a very serious pest, and both may 
be quite easily kept under control by 
cutting them off with a scythe or a 
mower before they go to seed. 


Mullein 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a pasture taken by mullein. 
What can I do to get rid of it?” 

Mullein spreads only by seed, and is 
not so very hard to control. Our cor- 
respondent should run over this pas- 
ture with a mower often enough dur- 
ing the summer to prevent the mullein 
from going to seed. Then, late this 
fall, with a hoe or spud, he should cut 
off all mullein plants just below the 
furface of the ground. If this seems 
to be too big a job, and it is practical 
to plow the pasture up, he will find it 
is quite easy to get rid of mullein by 
putting the land in corn and giving 
clean cultivation. 








Cheeses, or Common Mallow 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of cheeses, and writes: 

“This plant grows in our barnyard, 
and seems to have so many seeds that 
as soon as it is cut off a new crop 
starts. It also grows around the wood 
pile, and in the grass, and is quite 
hard to kill.” 

The weed known as “cheeses” is 
easily recognized by its low-growing 
habits, its round, scalloped leaves, and 
its small, round seed pods, shaped 
like a cheese or a small hollyhock seed 
pod. Cheeses live over from year to 
year, and spread both by underground 
Toot-stocks-and by seed. In spite of 





its bad habits, it seems to be a bad 
weed for the most part only around 
door yards. The only way to get the 
best of it is to keep it continually cut 
off at the surface of the ground. The 
cutting must be done once a week, and 
kept up for at least a season. : 





Lamb’s-Quarter 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of lamb’s-quarter, and writes: 

“This weed grows mostly in our hog 
lot. It seems to kill out the other 
weeds and grass.” 

Lamb’s-quarter causes some trouble 
in gardens, and occasionally in the 
corn field, but is mostly found in hog 
lots and around fence corners. It is 
a rank growing annual weed, which 
spreads only by seed. It does not cause 
much bother in fields under a regular 
rotation. 





Prairie Plantain 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
@ sample of prairie plantain and 
writes: 

“Is this weed a bad one? What are 
its habits?” 

Prairie plantain differs from lance- 
leafed plantain or buckhorn in that its 
leaves are narrower, and both its 
leaves and flower-heads are more 
hairy. Its flower-heads are shorter 
than those of the other plantains. The 
weed is an annual and much more 
easily controlled than buckhorn or 
common plantain. Clean cultivation 
quite easily gets the best of it. 





Russian Thistle Not Serious 


I note in a recent issue of The Far- 
mer an inquiry in regard to the Rus- 
sian thistle. In answering it, the edi- 
tor calls the thistle a bad weed. For 
the benefit of the many readers I will 
say that in southern Russia, my native 
country, where I came from about 41 
years ago, we had lots of them, and I 
never heard a man speak of them as 
a bad weed. We all thought them to 
be a blessing to us, and I will tell you 
why. About one out of five crop 
years we would have a total failure 
of crops on account of drought, and 
if it had not been for the thistle, we 
would have had no feed for our stock. 
In good seasons with plenty of mois- 
ture it will not grow large enough to 
do any harm at all, but as it is a dry 
weather weed, it would, in these dry 
years, grow to make about one good 
load to the acre, and for pasture or 
hay it is, when cut in time, fully as 
good as alfalfa, and stock of all kinds 
will do well on it. 

When I was a member of our legis- 
lature here in Nebraska, some good 
member introduced a bill to compel 
farmers to eradicate the thistle, and 
I told him that I would gladly have 
all that were in our state planted on 
my farm if they would take in ex- 
change for them the morning glories 
that were on my farm. 

There is not much use to fight them. 
Wherever they start they are going to 
stay, unless wet weather checks them. 
There should not be much trouble with 
them in Iowa, because you have so 
much rainfall that they will not do 
well there. 

JOHN P. THIESSEN. 

Jefferson County, Nebraska. 





Buckwheat for Quack Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of June 4th, I notice 
you ask for information concerning the 
use of buckwheat for the smothering 
out of quack grass. Treat quack grass 
as follows: Plow deep in the fall. In 
the spring, put the ground in shape, 
and sow one bushel of buckwheat per 
acre, broadcast. In late June, with a 
chain on the plow beam, turn under 
deep all grass. Then harrow lightly, 
and sow at once one-half bushel of 


buckwheat. Such treatment is gener- 
aly effective. 
SETH GORDON, 
New York. 





Mere: .— ~~~ ~ 


John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 
The beater—the business part of a spreader—and all its 





driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. Thisisapat- Just Off the Press 
ented feature. You cannot get it on any other spreader. Illustrates and de 
The beater on the axle means there are no clutchesto _scribesthemost com- 


plete line of farm 
impiements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page tert book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure ‘spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows ;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 


give trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on 
the simplest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down 
spreader without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. 


New Revolving Rake 


In addition, the John Deere Spreader has a revolving 
rake that delivers an even amount of manure to the 
beater. It keeps the beater clear and working free.. It 
works entirely independent of the rest of the spreader and 
assures uniform spreading. It decreases—not increases— 
the draft. Another exclusive feature. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. Write for “Farm Manures and Fertili- 
zers,’”’ a valuable text book free. 


John Deere Inside 
Cup Elevator 











Why an Inside 
Elevator 


The John Deere Inside Cup Elevator 
is always in the dry, and with ordinary 
care will last as long as the crib does. It is 
always ready for either ear corn or small grains. 


It is simple in construction and operates pe er = 
. ° © as. or @ DOOK as 
easily. Runs on roller bearings in both head Sadhann ie. 00. 


and boot sections. 

Best of all, you can put up a corn crib with 
a granary over the driveway and equip it with 
a John Deere Inside Cup Elevator for less 
money than you can build the ordinary style 
of crib. Ask about it. 


To get our ‘Suggested Plans” on the “Way to 
Build a Corn Crib and Granary, in 
one, with the Largest Capacity for 
the Least Building Cost,” free, state 
whether you are interested in grain 
elevators—stationary or portable. 


















MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Mrmours 
Fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


See our local dealer or write us for “‘More-Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 109 
Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. 








N.C. 


Chicago, IIL 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Model 83 f. 0. b. Toledo 
Roadster - $725 


This is the largest 4-cylinder Overland 
that will be produced this year 


The Newest 


HE 1916 Overland is in many particu- 
lars the same as the 1915 Overland— 
the famous Model 80 that sold for 81075. 


But the price is §325 less. 


The stream-line body is the same design 
as the $1075 model of last season. 


It has the same magnificent finish; that 
deep, rich tone of dark Brewster green with 
fine hairline striping of clear ivory-white. 


35 horsepower motor 
High-tension magneto ignition 
5-Bearing crankshaft 
Thermo-syphon cooling 


Overland—$ 


WAV \\\ 
\} \\\\\ \\ 


7 


It has the same powerful, economicalff 
thirty-five horsepower, four-cylinder motor, 


but weighs less. 
It has high-tension magneto ignition. 


It has the same underslung rear springs. 
It has the convenient arrangement of elec- 
tric control buttons on the steering column. 


It has the same casy-working clutch 
which any woman can operate; the sam 
Specif 
Underslung rear springs 
33” « 4" tires; non-skid in rear 


Demountable rims; with one extra 
Electric starting and lighting system 


Handsome catalogue on 


The Willys-Overland 


New Models Now on Display? 








WALLACES?’ 








FARMER 


(13) 969 








ymical cay to handle”’ shifting levers; the same 
notor,™ cy to steer with’? wheel; the same posi- 
We brakes, 





ion. It has 33” x 4” tires which is unusual 


rings er? co at this price. 









In detail, finish, mechanical fineness, 
bmforts and conveniences, this newest 
Dverland gives you all there was in the $1075 
Vierland and even more power. 


tions: 


Heedlight dimmers 

Rein-vision, ventilating type, built-in 
windshield 

: hstrument board on cowl dash 


cif 


Please address Dept. 109. 


mMpany, Toledo, Ohio 


con mea 





aoa a 
- $725 


This is the largest 4-cylinder Overland 
that will be produced this year 


$p5 Less Than Last Year 


And it costs you but $750—S3235 ess than 
last season’s large 35 horsepower Overland. 


This car is on display at our dealers. 
Deliveries are being made now all over the 
country. 


Every Overland dealer already has a 
waiting list. 


Place your order immediately and you 
can be sure of a speedy delivery. 


Left-hand drive, center control 
One-man top; top cover 
Magnetic speedometer 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallacee’ Farmer, Des Moites, lows. 


The Art in Asking 


We have been interested in the clev- 
erly written advertisements reaching 


us by reason of the graduating of one 
of the family. The jeweler wrote that 
naturally we would wish to mark this 
achievement by the gift of a watch or 
other jewelry. The merchant wanted 
us to know that long before we thought 
of the day, he had it in mind, and had 
ordered the very thing in dress, gloves, 
shoes, and lingerie that he knew we 
would want. The laundry told us very 
tactfully that during such a busy sea- 
s0n we would wish to send all the 
young lady’s apparel to be beautifully 
cleaned by them. The florist suggest- 
ed that he had just what we wished in 
the way of flowers; the book store 
had the very thing in books, and the 
bank elaborated on the importance of 
starting a bank account in their bank 
on the day one graduated, looking for- 
ward to college and a home. 

Coming as personal letters, in the 
most artistic form good stationery and 
clever writing could achieve, and 
signed by the heads of the firms, these 
letters did not seem like advertise- 
ments, but like friendly messages to 
which we felt drawn to respond in the 
same spirit. Each letter appealed to 
some thought we had had, and to each 
there was immediate response in our 
own mind; yet such advertisements 
might have been written in a spirit 
that would have antagonized us, would 
have seemed impertinent. 

As we read the following letters of 
farm women to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, we wondered how these la- 
dies asked for the things they didn’t 
get—whether they were able to make 
their appeal in such a way as to per- 
suade the men of the importance to 
the family of the help they needed: 

“Our men folks do not give the help 
we crave in planting and cultivating 
home strawberry patches.” 

“Most farmers care little for the 
things that are only for looks.” 

“As a farmer’s wealth increases, he 
buys more land and stock, requiring 
more help; builds larger houses, which 
take more labor to keep in order; 
sends his sons and daughters away to 
school; hires extra help in the sons’ 
places, and deprives his wife of the 
help of her daughters. Besides, as a 
man’s wealth increases, he usually be- 
gins to take life easier himself. Pa- 
pers constantly speak of life being 
made pleasanter by the automobile on 
the farm; but you can take it as an 
axiom that the man who drives a car 
doesn’t drive 2 plow-team. But as the 
plow-team must be driven, an extra 
man is hired; but the farmer doesn’t 

‘cease to eat; so the wife has one more 
mouth to~-feed—often many more, for 
an auto seems to revitalize the farm- 
er’s social instincts, so that he con- 
stantly invites town friends to ‘come 
out and spend the day; bring your 
wife and family.’” 

Writers of letters like these do not 
know the art of appeal; the effect on 
most men would be just the opposite 
of helpful, and they give the wrong 
impression of farm life. 

Those who really love the country 
should know how to show the best 
side of the country in terms that at- 
tract. If the wives whose husbands 
won't put out a strawberry bed, would 
point out how essential it is that the 
farmer, especially “himself,” should 
have the best of everything, they would 
probably get their beds. 

The farmer who sends his sons and 
daughters to college is the right kind 
of a man; if his wife would get in the 
auto beside him, and praise his man- 
agement of the machine, he would 
probably get her a girl if one were to 
be had, and, if not, he might turn in 
and help her himself. 

We believe farmers make better 
husbands than any other class of men, 
when they are told what needs to be 
done; but, like all men, they should 
be given the right viewpoint. 

A paper anxious to get young people 
interested in taking subscriptions does 
not advertise merely, “Liberal cash 
commission.” No; it puts out this 
tempting bait: 

“For five new subscriptions, 150 

















miles of travel and $2 in pocket mon- 
ey.” Doesn’t that sound better? 
We wish the farmers’ wives -had not 


+ written “to. the Department of-Agricul- 


“ture their personal troubles—theseé are 
common to both town and country; 
and the newspaper reports have made 
of these letters a composite picture of 
country women and country life which 
does neither justice. 





Canning Sweet Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will ‘you please publish in the 
Hearts and Homes department a re- 
liable recipe for canning sweet corn 
and also for canning string beans?” 

The Extension Office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives 
the following method for canning sweet 
corn: 


“Can the same day as picked. Re- 
move husks, silks. Blanch on the cob 
in boiling hot water 10 to 15 minutes. 
Plunge quickly in cold water. Cut 
the corn from the cob with a thin, 
sharp-bladed knife. Pack corn in jar 
tightly until full. Add 1 level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart, and 
sufficient hot water to fill. Place rub- 
ber and top in position, seal partially 
but not tight. (Cap and tip tins.) 
Sterilize 180 minutes in hot water bath 
outfit; 90 minutes in water-seal; 60 
minutes in steam pressure under 5 
pounds of steam, 35 minutes in alumi- 
num pressure cooker under 20 pounds 
of steam. Remove jars, tighten cov- 
ers. Invert to cool and test joints. 
Wrap with paper and store.” 

They also give the following for 





stories are particularly adapted for 
childgen frem five t6-twelve years of. 


age. = Fley gfve-the Children a new ip-- 


terest in .the- little animal ‘folks: who 
‘live in the woods and-fields and teach 
a lot of valuable natural history along 
with the interesting stories that are 
told about the wild creatures of. the 
out-doors. The price of the sleepy-time 
books is $1.00 per volume, postpaid.: 


wre 





Canning Cherries 

The following recipe for cherry can- 
ning has been pronounced good. I am 
sending it that you may present it to 
your subscribers: 

Seed the cherries under water or if 
a seeder is used cover the seeded cher- 
ries with water. Press the cherries as 
dry as possible between the hands and 
to two cups of these add one cup of 
sugar and two cups of water. Heat to 
boiling and cook just long enough to 
heat through thoroughly or until ten- 
der. This amount will about fill a 
quart. Seal as usual in sterile jars. 

MRS. M. L. MOSHER. 
Clinton Co., Iowa. 





Kitchen Conveniences 


Farm women frequently lag behind 
their husbands in the matter of having 
conveniences and tools with which to 
work, especially in the kitchen, writes 
Mrs. Jeanette M. Prusia. The following 
suggestions are made by her relative to 
some simple kitchen conveniences: 

When potatoes are pared with the heel 
of a butcher knife or a case knife, more 
energy is required, more potato wasted, 





The Cosset Lambs. 





canning vegetables such as lima beans, 
string beans, peas, etc.: : 

“Can same day vegetables are 
picked. Cull, string and grade. Blanch 
in boiling hot water for 5 minutes. Re- 
move and plunge quickly in cold water. 
Pack in container until full. Add boil- 
ing hot water to fill crevices. Add 1 
level teaspoonful of salt to each quart. 
Place rubbers and tops in position. 
Partially seal but not tight. (Cap and 
tip tins.) Sterilize in hot water bath 
outfit 1 period of 120 minutes; 90 min- 
utes in water-seal outfit; 60 minutes in 
steam pressure outfit, under 5 pounds 
of steam; 40 minutes in aluminum 
pressure cooker under 20 pounds of 
steam. Remove jars. Tighten covers 
and invert to cool. Wrap jars in paper 
and store.” 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have been success- 
ful in the canning of vegetables with 
their experience. 





Sleepy Time Stories 


During the last six or eight months, 
we have been publishing a series of 
stories for the little folks. These de- 
lightful stories are written by Mr. 
Thornton W. Burgess, who is perhaps 
the most popular of all the authors of 
children’s stories. We have now pub- 
lished all of the second volume of the 
“Sleepy Time Stories” and are making 
arrangements to publish the third vol- 
ume, beginning early next fall. 

Those of our readers who would like 
to obtain these popular stories in book 
form can order them through this of- 
fice. Last year we published volume 
1, and this year we published volume 2. 
The books are nicely bound and illus- 
trated in an interesting way. The 





than if a good, sharp paring knife were 
used. Every kitchen needs a set of good 
knives—one knife to cut meat and anoth- 
er one which is used only for bread and 
cake. The small pointed French paring 
knives are best for paring vegetables and 
fruits. There should always be two or 
three near the work table. All knives 
should be of good steel which will take a 
sharp edge. A broad bladed spatula or 
palette knife is of great convenience. 
With its flexible blade, all the batter 
may be quickly scraped from the mixing 
bowl, and cookies or pie crust lifted from 
the moulding board, 


A wooden spoon is best for beating and \ 


stirring all sorts of mixtures. It is not 
affected by acids, and its broad end makes 
it more effective. 

If recipes are to be followed accurately 
and best results obtained, it is necessary 
to have graduated measuring cups, which 
are marked on one side in fourths, and 
on the other side in thirds. It is best to 
have two glass ones, and a tin one for 
hot water. 

A handled sieve has many uses. Cur- 
rants, rice, ete., can be put in it for 
washing, and the grit will fall through 
when water is poured over them. 

Cheese can be pressed through the sieve 
without endangering the fingers on a 
grater. An apple corer is handy for pre- 
paring apples for baking or compote. 

These are only a few suggestions for 
time saving tools. No tool should be in 
the kitchen which is not really efficient. 





Setting Colors in Cloth 


Colors in washable clothing may be set 
before washing by the use of the follow- 
ing directions: For yellow, tan and brown 
fabrics, use a cup of vinegar to a pail of 
water. For blue, lavender and green fab- 
rics, use an ounce of alum to a gallon 
of water. . For blue, red, pink and black 
fabrics, use -a -eup- of salt to a pail of 
water.—Department of Home Economics, 
University of Nebraska. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THatT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, 














No. -7234—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 


8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Square or round 
neck and long or short sleeves may be 
used. 

No. 7255—Ladies’ Corset Cover—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
garment can be made with or without the 
sleeves. 

No. 7104—Ladies’ Circular Skirt, with 
yoke. Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 

No. 7253—Girls’ Middy Dress—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The blouse 
slips on over the head, and the skirt is 
plaited all around. 








Victrola V1 
$25 


Other styles 
$15 to $250, | 














Hearing the 
= greatest artists 
is an everyday 
pleasure with 
a Victrola. 


It enables every one t 
enjoy at will all thats 
best in music. 

Hear your favorite masi¢ 
at any Victor dealer's 
Write to us for cate 
logs. 
Victor Talking 
Machine Compas 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Wise Cheice of a 
Wise 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 18, 1915. I Kings, 3:4-15.) 

“And the king went to Gibeon to sac- 
rifice there; for that was the great 
high place: a thousand burnt offer- 
ings did Solomon offer upon that altar. 
(5) In Gibeon Jehovah appeared to 
golomon in a dream by night; and God 
said, Ask what I shall give thee. (6) 
And Solomon said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David, my father, 
great loving-kindness, according as he 
walked before thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great loving-kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on 
pis throne, as it is this day. (7) And 
now, O Jehovah my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David 
my father: and I am but a little child; 
I know not how to go out or come in. 
(3) And thy servant is in the midst of 
thy people which thou hast chosen, a 
great people that can not be num- 
pered for multitude. (9) Give thy 
servant therefore an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and evil; for 
who is able to judge this the great 
people? And the speech pleased the 
Lord, that Solomon had asked this 
thing. (11) And God said unto him, 
Because thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riehes for thy- 
self, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies, but hast asked for thyself 
understanding to discern justice; (12) 
behold, I have done according to thy 
word: lo, I have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart; so that 
there hath been none like thee before 
thee, neither after thee shall any rise 
like unto thee. (13) And I have also 
given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honor, so that 
there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee, all thy days. (14) 
And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to 
keep my statutes and my command- 
ments, as thy father David did walk, 
then I will lengthen thy days. (15) 
And Solomon awoke, and, behold, it 
was a dream: and he came to Jerusa- 
lem, and stood before the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah, and offered up 
burnt offerings, and offered peace of- 
ferings, and made a feast to all his 
servants.” 

We can hardly conceive of a reign 
inaugurated under more favorable 
auspices than that of king Solomon. 
The son of a great father, he was not 
in the least overshadowed by his fath- 
er’s greatness. Im some respects, he 
was even a stronger character than his 
father. It was astrong man who could 
first parole his oldest brother for trea- 
Son agatnst his father, and when he 
afterwards attempted to secure the 
kingdom for himself, put him to death; 
who could summarily exeeute Joab, the 
commander of the army, for the coid- 
blooded murder of Abner and Amasa, 
Many years before, a judgment which 
David had not the courage to execute. 
David admitted that Joab was too 
much for him, and committed the exe- 
cution of justice in this case to his 
more forceful son, a youth of about 
twenty-one years at the time (I Kings, 
2:5-6). It was a strong man who could 
banish Abiathar for taking part with 
Abonijah, and appoint a successor to 
the priesthood (I Kings, 2:26-27). A 
very young man, a “little child,” as he 
called himself, who had the nerve to do 
Such things as these must have been 
by nature a wonderfully strong char- 
acter. 

" Solomon, however, had a great deal 

sides strength of character. For a 
very strong man, he was at this stage 

his career a very humble one, and 
seemed overwhelmed with the respon- 
ia ties thrust upon him during the 

tter years of his father’s lifetime and 
after his death. He felt the need of a 
Wisdom higher than his own, and to 
quis end sought the Divine favor at 
eee the location of the ancient 

€rnacle and the brazen altar of the 
wanderings, one of the most celebrated 








of the shrines or places of worship in 
the land. 

A thousand saerifies were offered at 
this great high place, and at night Je- 
hovah Himself appeared unto Solomon 
in a dream. The Lord is always found 
in some way by those who sincerely 
seek Him (whether the revelation be 
in a dream, or the inward admonitions 
of His Spirit, or the outward teachings 
of His Providence, or through some 
human instrument, matters little), and 
gives us the desire of our hearts, if 
those desires are the best things for 
us to have. 

Solomon was not now seeking for- 
giveness for sins; but overwhelmed by 
the responsibilities suddenly thrust on 
him in his youth, was seeking fitness 
to discharge the duties of a great ruler 
over a great people; seeking the wis- 
dom of the statesman rather than the 
piety of the saint; an understanding 
heart to judge the people and discern 
between good and bad, right and 
wrong. The constant prayer of David 
the father was to be a great saint; 
that of Solomon the son to be a great 
statesman and ruler. 

Solomon thankfully recognizes the 
gifts that God had bestowed on David 
his father, and especially his earnest 
and sineere desire for righteousness, 
steadfastness of heart. He himself de- 
sired blessings im the line of his nat- 
ural gifts, and for the discharge of the 
duties peculiar to his position. David 
was a man of deep and warm affection 
and impulsive nature. His great de 
sire was to apprehend the Divine ehar- 
acter. His God was the shepherd of 
His people. Solomon was cool, calcu- 
lating, seholarly; a deep thinker, who 
apprehended the Divine Being as law, 
justice and righteousness. Solomon at 
this time of his life regarded public 
office as a public trust, and not a pri- 
vate graft. 

“And the speech pleased the Lord.” 
We may safely conclude that the Lord 
is pleased when we ask Him for help in 
our daily work, whether farming house- 
keeping, teaching, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, or editing a newspaper. 





Grace to do the day’s work that lies 
before us is quite as important as en- 
jeyment of the sermon or prayer meet- 
ing. The greatest saints are often 
those who do the best work in their 
every-day life. 

To every one of us, God says: Ask 
what I shall give thee—not in dreams 
or visions, but in the plain letter of His 
revealed will. (Read John, 14:13-14; 
15:7-16; Matthew, 7:7-8, and many oth- 
er passages along this line.) If we are 
wise, we will do as Solomon did at this 
time, ask grace for the every-day duty 
that lies before us, rather than gifts 
peeuliar to our brethren or necessary 
to them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

The Lord evidently likes the men 
and women who realize the responsibil- 
ity resting upon them, and earnestly 
desire the strength to discharge the 
duties of their position properly, and 
gives them not merely what they ask, 
but a great deal more, as He did Solo- 
mon. Solomon at this time desired to 
he a great ruler, not for the glory that 
was in it, nor the money, but as a duty 
which he had been called upon to per- 
form; and God gave him all that he 
asked for and much more besides. 

Nor is this an unusual case by any 
means. Wealth and honor come aec- 
eording to the workings of the Divine 
law in business, to those who do the 
duty that lies before them honestly, 
faithfully, and to the best of their abil- 
ity in the fear of God; not the great 
wealth nor the great glory of Solomon, 
but wealth and glory according to the 
natural ability whieh He has bestowed 
upon them, and the faithfulness with 
which they have wsed these talents. 
Nothing in the end pays better than 
good, old-fashioned honesty, coupled 
with ability and untiring industry. 
This is the order of things in this 
world, and it comes not by accident 
but by established law. 


ever, are not thrown at us as though 
we were special favorites of heaven. 
Selomon became known as the wisest 
of all men, but he was in all probabil- 
ity the deepest student in all Israel. 
«Read I Kings, 4:29-34, and then turn 
to the record of his own experience in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, where we 
find him in his old age com 

that “much study is a weariness of the 
flesh,” and of the no end of books 
which required reading.) He then be- 
gan to see the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom, which is the 
wit to use knowledge. “He that in- 





creaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row.” 

The reader will notice the "if" in the 
promise of length of days to Solomon 
in the fourteenth verse of the lesson. 
He was to live to be an old man only 
on the condition that he lived person- 
ally a clean life. He no doubt meant 
to do so at the beginning. Wealth in- 
creased and evidently turned his head, 
as it does the heads of most men. A 
knowledge of the religion of other na- 
tions with which he was thrown in 
contact by the expansion of trade and 
the influenee of his kingdom seems to 
have led him to wonder, as many men 
of his temperament do now, whether 
after all, religions were not all sub- 
stantially the same, and one as good 
as another. Pride came in, leading 
him to follow the example of other 
rulers in founding a harem, and, there- 
fore, the author of the book of Kings, 
after devoting ten chapters to telling 
of the greatness and wisdom of Sole- 
mon, heaves a sigh, and begins the 
eleventh chapter with an ominous 
“but.” “But king Solomor loved many 
strange (foreign) women, together with 
the daughter of Pharaoh, women of 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Sidonians, and Hittites. * * * For 
it came to pass when Solomon was old 
that his wives turned away his heart 
after other gods; and his heart was 
not perfect with Jehovah his God, as 
was the heart of David his father.” 

Sclomon began well and ended ill. 
The day which dawned in such glori- 
ous majesty went out under a clouded 
sky. Prosperity was too much for Sol- 
omon. Note the difference between 
the termination of the revelation giv- 
en to him in this lesson, that of the 
second revelation just after the dedi- 
cation of the temple (I Kings, 9:3-9), 
and that of the third, after his apos- 
tasy (I Kings, 11:9-13). 


Varnished wail paper gets a nice gloss 
if washed with water in every pai? of 
which is two tablespoonfuls of turpentine. 
Wash a little at a time, and dry promptly. 
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HOLMES COWPER 


Dean of the Institute 
ef Fine Arts, 
Drake University, and 
Professor of Singing 


ta placed by most critics 
among the first four Ameri- 
can tenors, His musical ed- 
ucation was complete with 
years of residence in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Paris. Re- 
turning to this country his 
professional teaching 
experience fnciude tours as 
the principal tener soloist 
with leading choral and ora- 
torio soctettes of the United 
States and Canada, inciuding 
appearances with the Apollo 4 
Club, of Chicago, Thomas 4 5 
Orchestra (Frederick Stock, ¥ 
conductor), Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra (Emf! Paur, conduc- 
tor), Cincinnati Orehestra 
(Van Der Stucken, conduc- 
tor), Boston Festival een 


Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (A.B beck a 


tor), Mtnneapotis Orchestra 
(Emi! Oberheffer, conduc- 
tor), St. Paul Orchestra 
(Chev. Emanuel, conductor), 
Detreit Philharmonic Or- 
chestra(Kalsow,conductor) ; 
at prinefpa! musical festivals 
of America, and as soloist in 
Londoa and in every city of 
musicalfmportance in Amer- 
ica, exeepting on the 
Pacific Coast. Church posi- 
tions: St. James’ Picadilly. 

London, 1895 - 1997; South 
| Congregatio: t- 














nal Church, Ch 
eago, 1897-1902; “Plymouth 
Congregational Charchk, Chi- 
cago,1902-1904; Sinai Temple 
(Rabbi Hirsch), Chicago, 
1904-1906; Fifth Sctentist 
Church, Chicago, 909. 
Teacher in Sin, and In- 
terpretation in merican 
Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
- 1897-1900; Sherwood 
00) 


1900-1902; Private Teacher, 
1902-1909; Dean of Institute 
of Fine Arts, Drake Univer- 
sity, 1909—-. 
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Teachers of Singing 
Holmes Cowper, Tenor 
Geneviev Wheat-Baal, Alto 
Katherine Bray-Haines, Seprano 
Helen Huntington-Berryhil!. Seprano 
Tolbert MacRae, Basa Baritone 
Flora Holster Hummell 


Teachers of Viclin 
Georgine van Aaken 
Lea 
Teachers of Harmony 


Pauli van Katwijk 
Delia Griswoid 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
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CONSERVATORY BUILDING 


Drake’s Faculty in Music 


Includes Nationally Known 


Men and Women 


Teachers of Piano 





FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HOLMES COWPER, Dean, Des Moines, Iowa 





Teacher of Pipe Organ 
Addie Van Der Tuy! Barnett ” 


Paul van Katwijk 
Marie van Aaken 
Gertrude Huntoon-Nourse 
Harrtet Mar Philltps 
Blaache Smallwood 
Eatth Usry 


Mabel Reimers 
Josephine Sharp-Hoilenbeck 
Delia Griswoid 
Lea Riedesel 

Bear 


PROF. PAUL 
van KATWIJK 


is Head of the 


Piano Department 
Prof. van Katwijk fs a grad- 
nate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Mustc at The Hague, 
was 2 ppt! of Leopold Go- 
dowsky for three years—one 
of these befng as a fellowship 
student at the Meisterachule 
in Vienna. He spent a total 
of fifteen years in prepara- 
tion, his teachers tneluding 
George Rij ken af Rotterdam, 
Car! Oberstadt, L. Hugenot, 
J. Ackerman, Heari Voll- 
mar, Heart Viottf and Wil- 
Ham Klatte. His profes- 
sional and teaching record 
is as brilliant as his prepara- 
tion was thorough. He was 
for several years head of 
the second violins of the 
Residence Orchestra at The 
Hague. He was head of the 
piano department of the Con- 
servatory of Neustadt an der 
Haardt, and then advanced 
to the head of the ptano de- 
partment of the Natfonar 
Conservatory at Helsingfora, 
Finlaad (a position formerly § 
held by Busoni). He was for 
two years solo pianist. en- 
tour in Europe with Cesar 
Thompson, the great violfu- 
tst, and has enjoyed emecess- 
ful tours through the United 
States. 


Pref. van Katwijk 
has been head ef tho 
Piano department at 
Drake ene year, but 
in that time has estab- 
lished himecif as one 
of great piani«t« of the 
Misseurt Varley. 
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World’s highest Silo 


easily filled with 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


Silos keep going higher, but never too high 
The silo in the 
picture is almost 100 ft. high—the elevating 
height is 93 ft.—and a No. 13 Blizzard does 
the work easily. The big silo is on the farm 
of Allie Christ, Seven Mile, Ohio. 


Your regular farm 
It has an enormous appetite. 


to be filled with a Blizzard. 


The Blizzard is light-running. 
engine will run _ it. 
Makes you hustle to keep it fed. 
saves one man’s work. 
lutely safe. 


Send for the 1915 catalog 


get the whole story 
of what the Blizzard can 
do for you. 


The Joseph Dick 
Mfg. Company 





Simple, easy to run, abso- 
Cuts evenly—runs day-in-day-out with- 
out a hitch—costs little or nothing for repairs—many 
still in use after 10, 12 and 14 years service. 




















Self-feed table 


























basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pul] out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
Jever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower, on 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


has epeed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
wn, cut-under frame; easy to handle. 


height silo. Lowdo 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 

















73 A 
FREE book on Silage. 

Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 


alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc.; 
full of silage and silo facts ol 





Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. real value. Sent free—writt 























fects,notonly Ff 
for one year, but 
for life of machine. 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Gyaranteed to deliver oiege into the silo at 50% less speed and 30% 


less power than ordinarily required. 
Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For strength, durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 
are unexcelled. Write for catalog. 
THE E. W. ROSS CO. 
Box 166 Springfield, Ohio 


We aiso manufacture the Ress Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 



















4 Ride-a RANGER 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buy e wechioe 
u can Prove before accepting i ed 
ELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days tric! NO EXPENSE w you If. after 
tria! you do not wish to keep it - 
LOW FACTORY COST, crest ia- 
provements and values never before led. {( 
WRITE TODAY for our big cataleg show 
ing our complete line of 1915 bicyles, TIRES, sun- 










c 
i Supplies at factory to user prices Do not Buy vnti! you 
know what we can do for you. A posta! card brings everything. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. ‘"? Chicage 


SAVE °7,15 S22 SAL 


on 
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For your cools L] — 
vest, 





common t. eff 
worms. Write for “Worm Destruction” free on req 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 156 W, Huron Street, CHICAGO 





$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple thigge of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 











Cycles 


The sun comes up and goes down 
about the same time every day. In 
its rising and setting it observes a 
cycle of one day. Day after day the 
sun rises and sets; it never fails, and 
it moves so exactly according to law 
that astronomers can foretell to the 
minute just what time it will rise ev- 
ery day for years ahead. The daily 
cycle of the sun is the most exact 
cycle we have and because it is so 
exact we don’t think how wonderful 
it is. 

Spring, summer, fall and winter fol- 
low each other with unfailing accuracy. 
Occasionally May seems colder than 
April and we begin to think that the 
seasons are moving backward but they 
always straighten out and July is al- 
ways warm and January is always 
cool. The cycle of the seasons does 
not repeat itself so exactly as the daily 
cycle but it is so similar every year 
that we can always plan on sowing 
oats in April and corn in May or early 
June. The daily and seasonal cycles 
have acted in just about the same way 
ever since man came to this earth. 

But you know these cycles as well 
as I. Let’s talk of cycles in farming. 
For instance, there is the cycle of hog 
prices. Hog prices at Chicago were up 
to $9.30 last summer, and down to 
$6.60 last winter. In 1910 they were 
up to $11 and in 1908 down to $4.30. 
Hog prices undoubtedly move up and 
down in cycles. The cycles are about 
three years long for it takes this 
length of time to get in and out of the 
hog business. Farmers raise fewer 
hogs when corn is higher than hogs. 
Ever since last October most farmers 
have lost money on corn fed to hogs. 
Three years ago in 1911 and 1912 the 
same thing happened. Three years be- 
fore that in 1908 corn was fed to hogs 
at a loss. Roughly speaking, we may 
say that hogs lose most farmers money 
every third year. And every third 
year they are very profitable. The 
springs of 1907, 1910, and 1913 all saw 
farmers making great hog profits. Hog 
prices have a big cycle three years 
long and a smaller yearly cycle. Ev- 
eryone who follows the market knows 
what a tremendous drop hog prices 
generally take in October and Novem- 
ber. They also know that May and 
June pricés are rather weak while 
March, April, August and September 
prices are strong. Cholera sometimes 
interferes with a cycle. Low cattle 
prices and bad business conditions 
may weaken hog prices. There are 
cycles of hog prices but they don’t 
move so exactly as the sun and it is 
impossible for anyone to foretell them 
years ahead of time as the astronomer 
can foretell the movements of the sun. 
Nevertheless it now seems probable 
that we are due for a year or two cf 
very profitable hog prices beginning 
with the spring of 1916. 

Wet and dry years seem to move in 
cycles. A man who has studied this 
point very carefully claims that the 
rainfall cycle is 33 years long and that 
inside this big cycle are smaller cy- 
cles eight years long. According to 
him 1882, 1890, 1898, 1906 and 1915 
should be unusually wet years; 1886, 
1894, 1902, 1910 and 1919 should be un- 
usually dry. As a matter of fact his 
cycles are fairly accurate but you can’t 
always count on them. Crops move up 
and down with the rainfall and the 
prosperity of the country depends on 
the crops. From 1886 to 1894 there 
were a number of poor crops and from 
1892 to 1898 the country had hard 
times. Poor crops don’t have their full 
effect on business until four or five 
years have passed. If business de- 
pends on crops we would expect hard 
times every eight years. 

There are cycles in everything. 
Things repeat themselves at fairly reg- 
ular intervals. The sun rises and sets, 
rainy years follow dry years, low 
prices follow high prices, civilizations 
rise and fall. But the repetition is not 
exact. The American civilization is 
not the same as the Roman. The dark 
ages which will follow our civilization 
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i 
several hundred years from now 
+ not be just like the dark ages whieh 
Boys Corner ensued after the fall of Rome. H 


prices may be high in the spring ot 
1916 but they will not act exactly 
they did in 1913 or 1910. , 

As we slowly follow the corn culti. 
vator in the field the sun Scarce} 
seems to move. Time passes slowly: 
yet before we realize it the sun hag 
set. The days follow each other One 
after another with scarcely a Change: 
yet the day comes when we are grown 
up and are no longer boys. Things 
constantly change but the change ig 
orderly and what we would expect 
There is a law to it all. Some go g 
far as to claim that there is a law to 
European wars and that a big conflict 
is to be expected about once every on, 
hundred years. Be that as it may 
there certainly is constant change anj 
this change certainly moves with some 
rhythm. It is fascinating to watch 
these changes and try to determine the 
rhythm by which they move. Is the 
cycle hourly, daily, monthly, yearly o; 
centennially? It varies. Hog prices 
move by one law, and cattle prices by 
another. Politics have a cycle of thei 
own. Watch carefully all the Changes 
and try to determine the cycle by 
which they move. 
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Graphite Grease 


No. 677 
For Transmissions 
and Differentials 


does the trick. It is 
highest grade mineral 
grease and Dixon’s 
selected flake motor 
graphite, the only form 
of graphite that will not 
ball-up or pack under 
pressure. It covers the 
bearings with a durable, 
oily veneer that keeps 
metal from metal and 
lets graphite ride on 
graphite. 

Write for lubricating chart and 
free booklet No. 46-G. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 DASZ 



























One man drives both tractor and implement. 
Works on any soil all the year round. 4 Cylinder 
Motor. Hardened Gears, Hyatt Roller Bearings 


CULTIVATES CORN 


and other crops. Takes the horses place for every farm 
operation. Uses your present implements. Hundreds in use. 


JOLIET OIL TRACTOR CO., 165 BentonSt., Joliet, iil 








COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving t0 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction 2ssU 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Ad 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box W.F. Atlanta, Ca. 

















“Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only iD- 
crease yield, but improve quality rn 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. A m= 
dress American Agricultural Chem! 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit o 
Baltimore. 
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A Silo is 90% Lumber: We 
Are America’s Largest 
Lumber Dealers! 


We have 100,000 customers in every State 
in the Union. Our enormous turnover is the 
secret of the great —— we make for you 
on the price. You buy wholesale. We use 
aw Clear Oregon Fir exctusively. 

Forest Service pronounces this strong- 
est and longest lived wood. Another thing, 
you pay mo ecanvasser’s rake-off 
when you buy direct on our **factory. 
to- SE pian. 






END FOR OUR BIG 

ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 

Get the facts. Compare with other silos. 
Remember, we unqualifiedly guarantee 
saving of $50. Written guarantee of sat- 
istaction or money back. Prompt, safe 
delivery no matter where you live. ick 
shipments direct from Davenport, or Will 

ashington. Write mow for details. 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
569% Case St., Davenport, lowa- 
in Business Half a Century! 
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THE INDIANA SILO Co. 
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ient lice destroyer and 
cow Spray. 

Sprayed on cows or horses 
it will keep the flies away. 
Sprayed about the hennery 
it will rid the place of mites, 
Lowin price; great in satis- 
faction. At most dealers, 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kew Yc rk Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Kansas Cit 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City” 
iwWcinnati Birmingham ‘ 

































THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Contagious Abortion 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI wish to make inquiry in regard to 
abortion among cattle. My cows have 
been losing their calves at all stages. 
I have culled out those which first 
gave me the trouble, but still a few 
abort each year. I bought a Jersey 
cow last fall, which has lost her calf, 
and since that time two black heifers 
have lost theirs. Do you think the 
breed has anything to do with the 
trouble? I have a Jersey cow which 
lost three calves in succession when 
she was a heifer, but since has raised 
three black calves. Do you think the 
trouble is contagious abortion? What 
can be done to keep it from spread- 
ing?” 

This trouble sounds suspiciously like 
contagious abortion. It is quite cus- 
tomary for cows affected with conta- 
gious abortion to abort for two or 
three times in succession, and then to 
become practically immune to the 


trouble.. In spite of the fact, however, 
that they are immune, they may still 
spread the trouble to other animals. 

For nearly twenty years we have 
advised the carbolic acid method of 
treating abortion. Those who have 
used the carbolic acid treatment have, 
in most cases, secured success, in spite 
of the fact that many scientific men 
have advised against it until quite re- 
cent years. The Kansas station ad- 
vises a modified form of the carbolic 
acid method, as follows: 

“Boil and cool one quart of soft wa- 
ter. Add to it five drams of pure crys- 
tals of phenol (pure carbolic acid). 
Keep this solution in a well corked, 
sterilized bottle, shaking it vigorously 
each time before using any of it. Get 
a hypodermic syringe, similar to those 
used in vaccinating for blackleg, and 
treat the affected animals by injecting 
under the skin about one to one and 
one-half ounces of the solution, put- 
ting one to two drams at different 
points on the body. Repeat every sev- 
en to ten days, until about six treat- 
ments are given. After about two 
treatments, increase the dose to all 
the animal will stand. To do this, 
give one or two extra syringes full, 
and wait a little while, all the time 
watching the eyes. If the pupils dilate, 
enough has been given. An overdose 
makes some animals quite sleepy, or 
they stagger a little, but these symp- 
toms are not dangerous and soon wear 
off. To give all the animal will stand 
without staggering is good practice 
after the second treatment.” 

It would be wise to give the. same 
treatment to heifers which have not 
been bred yet, but which have been 
associating with infected animals. If 
at any time the animals show signs 
of aborting, it is wise to give hypo- 
dermic injections of two to four drams 
of the solution daily, or else mix a 
pound of the phenol with five pounds 
of salt, and give a tablespoonful of 
the mixture in a bran mash every oth- 
er day and on alternate weeks. 

In order that our correspondent may 
be sure that his bull is not transmit- 
ting the trouble, he should syringe out 
his sheath before and after service 
with a dilute solution of carbolic acid 
or coal tar dip. 


Bloody Milk 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes 
that his cow which has been fresh 
three months gives milk which is of 
a pink color. He wishes to know what 
to do to cause this cow to again give 
normal milk. 

Sometimes milk appears bloody only 
on standing. Such cases are due to 
bacteria and not to any fault of thse 
cow. Trouble of this sort will gener- 
ally be cured by thoroughly sterilizing 
all the milk utensils. 

In our correspondent’s case, how- 
ever we presume the milk is bloody at 
the time it it drawn from the udder. 
Probably the cause of the trouble is 
the rupture of some small blood ves- 
sels in the udder. This being the 








case, it generally is impossible to cure 
the trouble. However, success has 








New Improvements Again 
Cut Silo Filling Costs 


HAVE you seen the new beater feed on the 1915 model 


Silver’s 
you good to see it at once. 


“Ohio” silo filler? If you value efficiency, it will do 
Without a single exception here is the 


most wonderful labor saver ever applied to feed cutters since the 


Self-feed table was originated by the “Ohio” years ago. 


another big reason why 


Here is 


SVE “OHIO” 


Lines Logical Silo Filler 


If you want to k your coste 
down, do your work pon Pg and on 
time, save on labor and — and 


Another year it ~ rene 
single lever control. en the famous 
friction reverse, and other features 
from time to time—all based on the 
power saving “‘Ohio’’ direct drive 
with the safe, slow ysoeee, high eleva- 
ting fan lift. And now comes the 
new Beater Feed which easily saves a 
man’s work, largest bundles of corn 
are carri forced 

ugh —~ without attention. 
er. 


crops. 


get along with the least cost 
year Cw year, here is Lay rd 
you wan 


Write for Booklet 
telling all about it. 
fit any need ae any purse—100 to 300 
tons a day, 
height si o— cuts al 
Easily converted into 
—used for pit silos by removing blow- 

Write today. 


machine 


Made in 5 sizes— 
6 to Sep -blows to any 
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The Silver Mfg. Co. 


“Modern Silage Methods” 
264 pages, mailed for 10c 
in coin or stamps. 
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HOCKING VALLEY 
BLOWER ENSILAGE CUTTER 





The Hocking Valley Blower 
Ensilage Cutter is equal, in 
every respect, to any Silo 
Filler made, and superior to 
any other in many ways. It 
is strong, durable, free from 
breakage, guaranteed against 
“blowing up,’’ is light of 
draft and has unusual capac- 
ity. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular and name and address 
of nearest genera! agent. 


<= S34 Wocking Valley Mfg. Ce. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 





occasionally been had by bathing the 
udder two or three times daily with 
hot water and rubbing thoroughly with 
camphorated lard. It sometimes helps 
to milk three times daily instead of 
twice. In a few instances it has help- 
ed to reduce the grain ration, give a 
dose of a pound of epsom salts, and 
follow daily with one ounce of salt 
peter and cne dram of chlorate of pot- 
ash. 





Favors a Rich Cream 


Vermont creamery patrons have 
been advised by the commissioner of 
agriculture to skim a rich cream, test- 
ing about 35 per cent fat. The tend- 
ency of farmers in general is to skim 
too light a cream. The practice makes 
it more difficult for the butter-maker 
to produce a high grade of butter, and 
the producers are the ones who suffer 
in the end. The suggestions contained 
in a circular-letter to the cream pro- 
ducers are as follows: 

“Creamery patrons in this state have 
been quite generally separating a thin 
cream, many creameries' receiving 
cream testing below 20 per cent butter 
fat. This practice is being discontinued 
by many dairymen, who are finding 
that it pays them better to separate a 
cream testing 35 per cent in butter fat. 

“The buttermaker receiving a thin 








cream is working at a disadvantage in 
several ways. First, he must have 
larger vats in which to temper and rip- 
en the cream; second, more steam is 
required to heat the cream in winter, 
and more ice is needed to cool prop- 
erly in summer; third, more butter fat 
is lost in churning, on aceount of the 
increased amount of buttermilk. 


“This is one of the leaks in cream- 
ery operation, that keeps down the 
over-run and cuts the price of butter 
fat, thus resulting in a direct loss to 
the patrons of the creamery. Fourth, 
finer butter can be made of the richer 
cream. 

“The dairyman is also placing him- 
self at a disadvantage by separating a 
thin cream: First, the farmer has a 
larger quantity of cream to cool and 
to keep in good condition; ‘second, he 
has more cream to haul to the creain- 
ery, but not a pound more butter fat; 
third, he has less skim-milk to keep at 
home, and must make it up by hauling 
from the creamery a larger amount of 
buttermilk; fourth, he is not able to 
keep his cream as well under the same 
conditions, because thin cream will 
sour more quickly than cream rich in 
butter fat. 

“Creamery patrons should at this 
time set their separator cream screw 
so that it will separate cream testing 
36 to 35 per cent butter fat, which will 
be more profitable and give better re 
sults for both patron and creamery.” 
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Grain Fallen Down 
and Tangled 
Can Be Saved 


Saves a Team 
Attachments For Any Binder 
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Cushman Binder Engines 


For All Farm Work 


This is the one successful binder engine. 
Thousands arein useevery harvest. Fits any binder. 
Engine drives sickle and all machinery. Since 
horses have only to pull machine, two horses will 
easily handle 8-ft. binder in heavy grain. Ina wet 
harvest Cushman Engine saves the crop, as it keeps 
sickle going when bull wheel slips —it never clogs. 
After harvest Cushman engine does all other work. 
Very light weight and easy to move around, yet 
runs more steadily than most heavy engines, be- 
cause of Throttle Governor and iperfect balance. 
4H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs.; when stripped for 
binder only 167 Ibs. 8H. P. only 320lbs. Forced 
water cooling system prevents overheating. 
Equipped with Friction Clutch Pulley. 

Iver A. Madson, Wheatland, N. D., writes: “I 
have six engines and the Cushman is the best. It 
does not jump like a heavy engine. On the binder 
it is a great saver of horse a It will doall you 

claim and more too. 

tet gy seat oe Aad wee E. W. Gasser, Sidney, 
on Binder. Ill,, says;“"With a Cush- 
man I cut 10 acres more 
a day with less horses. 
A binder will last 3 or 4 
years longer with this 
engine.”’ Ask for free En- 
gine Book. 


Cushman Motor Works 
852 North 2ist Street 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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The Farmers of America are saving thotu- 
Sands of dollars by our 


HOG SOY SYSTE: 


OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 














Write for our free book telling of the work 
done on our farms and describing the different 
breeds of hogs. 


Harry Ide, President, Hog-Joy System 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. (56) 
HOE 
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Split Hickory 
(ma $39.25 


y THINK what that & 


means. My bignew 


. fy 5% profit plan has 
% split prices the 
: ever 





y lowest 


known. Get the 
New FREE Book. 


Split Hickory 


with 30 days’ free road test and 

2 years’ guarantee. And a price 
offer that will startle you. Just 
send me your nameon a post card. 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLBESE BROS. COMPANY 


6 8S. La Sallie St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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T. TROWBRIDGE 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
WHAT LUTE SAW IN HIS WATER GLASS 


Rush was not in a happy mood. To see 
the yacht go flying over the water under 
her broad sail, with her stern conspicu- 
ously lettered, ‘“‘The Commodore,” was 
irritating to a boy of good taste and fine 
feelings. And the nervous, laughing 
screams of the girls as she caré€ened to 
the breeze were not soothing sounds. | 


“The commodore carries too much c-c- 


| canvas,” said Lute. 


| 


| with them aboard; 





“It will do for racing,” said Rush. ‘‘Fel- 
lows can take risks when they've only 
themselves aboard. But look at that!” 

“Oh, dear! They will go over!’ ex- 
claimed Letty. 

“He J]-l-luffed just in time,"’ said Lute. 
“The girls don’t trim her as the fellows 
did he had with him in the race.” 

“She took in water over the rail, even 
I saw it,” replied 
Rush. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Tinkham, indig- 
nantly, “it is criminal to trifle with the 
lives of young girls in that way!” 

“Only a conceited blockhead would do 
it,” said Rush. “The commodore thinks 
nobody can sail a boat like him—that an 
accident can’t possibly happen with him 
at the helm. His looks show that.” 

“He isn’t like me,’’ remarked Lute. ‘I 
should be the biggest c-c-coward in the 
world in his place now.” 

‘‘He’s coming for us, to show how smart 
he is,” said Rush. 

The yacht went rushing past, ripping 
the water with a loud noise, and sped on 
her course, leaving the prosaic little row 
boat lying like a log in her wake. Not a 
glance from the girls, who had ceased 
to giggle, and appeared to be begging the 
commodore to take them back. 

It was very provoking. Rush resolved 
not to look at the yacht any more. He 
was rowing steadily along, with Lute be- 
hind him in the bow, and his mother and 
sister in the stern, when suddenly Mrs. 
Tinkham started forward with a fright- 
ened scream, in which Letty joined. 

The five girls had been seated on the 
yacht’s windward side, which ran higher 
and higher with every gust. Then all at 
once the wind, made fitful by the high, 
wooded shores, veered about, the sail 
jibbed suddenly and violently, and the 
boat gave an unexpected roll, the enor- 
mous sail going over in the buffet of the 
flaw. 

Rush looked in time to see the gunwale 
dip, carried down by the weight of the 
girls. They threw up their arms with 
wild gestures, starting to their feet, and 
their screams came over the water. 

In an instant all was confusion, the 
iron-balasted yacht filling and settling 
rapidly, and the wind still playing with 
the upper part of the sail, while the low- 
er part was disappearing in the lake. 
Down, down it went, until at last only 
the mast head was seen, like a slanting 
stake, with the pennant still flying above 
the surface, where two or three vague ob- 
jects tossed. 

Letty sobbed and cried hysterically. 

“They'll all be drowned;”’ said her 
mother, with white lips. 

“Pull! pull!” muttered Lute, snatching 
an oar from Rush and striking it into one 
of the forward rowlocks. ‘‘Watt a mo- 
ment! Now!” 

“Not another boat in sight!” said Mrs. 
Tinkham, casting a swift glance around. 
“Boys, it all depends on you!” 

Screams were heard again. That was 
encouraging. Lute and Rush pulled as 
no champion oarsmen had pulled on the 
lake that day. They could not take time 


to glance over their shoulders; their 
mother told them how to row. 

“Not quite so hard, Lute! You’re too 
much for Rocket. There! there! Now 


straight ahead!” 
“Do you see them?” Lute asked. 


“There’s somebody clinging to the 
mast,” said Letty, with a convulsive 
sob. ‘And somebody swimming. Row! | 


row! boys! 
it’s a floating bonnet.” 

“Only two?’ Rush breathed between 
strokes. 

“That’s all I see,” said Mrs. Tinkham. 
“Hold your oar, Lute; That's it, Rocket! 
Now straight ahead again!”’ Then, as 
they drew nearer, “There are two swim- 
ming!” 

“One must be the commodore,” said 
Letty. “Oh!. he is saving somebody! He 
is helping her get hold of the mast. No, 
not the mast, but the halyards.” 

“Bravely, boys!” cried the mother. 
“You'll soon be there! Two girls now are 
at the mast ! One has hold of the pen- 
nant. Look where you're going, Lute!” 

“Oh!” said Letty, in wild despair. ‘I 
saw two hands come up and go down 


And a head above water. No; | 





again! If we had only been a littie 


sooner!”’ 

“It was while he was saving the other,” 
said Mrs. Tinkham. ‘‘Now he is swime- 
ming where we saw that one go down. 
Too late! Careful! careful, boys!” 

“Hold, Rocket!”’ cried Lute. ‘Take the 
oar!’ He sprang to the bow as the boat, 
with slackening speed, neared the trag- 
ical scene, and called out, ‘‘We’ll have 
you in a m-m-moment!” Even at such 
a time the poor fellow had to stammer. 

“Don’t mind us!”’ said one of the gasp- 
ing creatures at the mast. ‘‘We can hold 
on. Look for the others!” 

It was Mollie Kent, recognizable even 
with her agonized face and dripping hair. 

“There are three more!” said her com- 
panion, an older girl whom the Tinkhams 
had never seen until that day. ‘‘Three 
drowned, unless you can save them!” 

“One went down right here!’”’ cried the 
little commodore, paddling helplessly 
about, wild-eyed, his black locks washed 
over his brows. “Can you dive? For 
heaven’s sake! I can’t!” 

He had hitherto supposed he could, and 
had taken from a platform many a plunge 
which he thought the world ought to ad- 
mire. But he could no more go down fif- 
teen or eighteen feet, even to save a life 
he had so recklessly imperiled, than he 
could fly in the air. 

Neither were the Tinkham boys at all 
expert at diving. In their limited swim- 
ming experience, their endeavor had gen- 
erally been to keep as near the surface 
as possible. 

Yet Rush had already kicked off his 
shoes and thrown down his hat and coat. 
And now he stood ready to leap, while he 
kept the boat in place with a single oar. 

“There! there!’ shrieked Letty. 

Something like floating hair appeared 
on the opposite side of the boat from the 
poor, paddling commodore. It was slowly 
settling down again, when Rush saw it, 
and, using his one oar as a lever, tried 
to force the boat over broadside toward 
it. Failing in that, and seeing it about 
to disappear, he gave a headlong jump, 
which nearly threw Lute overboard. 

Lute saved himself, however. He 
seized the oar and brought the boat 
around just as Rush, after a brief strug- 
gle in the water, emerged with blinded 
eyes and dripping face, swimming with 
one free hand and drawing up something 
entangled in the other. 

‘“‘Here! here!’’ cried Letty, reaching to 
help him. ‘I’ve got hold of her!” 

Up came a gasping and strangling face. 
Lute and Letty pulled the drowning girl 
into the boat. She was the youngest of 
the sailing party—a child not more than 
thirteen years old . 

‘It's Isabel! It’s your sister, Web!” 
cried Mollie Kent. “Is she alive?’ 

“She is alive,’’ said Mrs. Tinkham, who 
at once took the girl in charge. ‘Turn 
her on her face! Poor thing! poor thing! 
She was going down for the last time.” 

Rush scrambled into the boat, to be 
ready for any further discovery that 
might be made. Lute also pulled in the 
little commodore, who by this time was 
nearly exhausted with fatigue and fright. 

“There are two more missing,” said 
the wretched youth. ; 

“Sylvia Bartland is one of them,” said 
Mollie Kent, in tones of wildest affliction. 
“T haven't seen her at all She wouldn’t 
have gone in the yacht if I hadn’t urged 
her.”’ 

The wind had lulled a little, and yet 
the boat was drifting off. Rush took an 
oar to bring it back. 

“What are you doing?” 
Lute. 

Lute had bethought him of his water 
glass. He hauled up the big, bungling 
“toy”? from under the thwart, thrust the 
broad end into the water, and, leaning 
low over the rail, looked down. 

What he saw was quite beyond his 
stammering astonishment to utter. 

On the dark bottom of the lake lay the 
handsome new yacht, partly on one side. 
Bright waving gleams danced over it, 
caused by the sunshine passing through 
the waves. The deck, the tiller, the slop- 
ing mast, the sail sweeping off over the 
lower beam, were distinctly visible, with 
one object most wonderful of all. 

Down there, in the perfectly clear wa- 
ter, was a young girl. She was resting 
partly on the deck, seemingly inclined to 
float; but two little hands in black lace 
mitts grasped a rope, which prevented 
thher from rising. Dressed in pale’ pink, 
with a light blue scarf clasped by a gold 
pin; loose, auburn hair, to which the 
white straw hat was still tied; and a 
sweet, beautiful, almost smiling face, 


he said to 





——___ 
hve aoe eyes staring at vacancy—, 
played over by the chasing ripp ; 
and shade. iia. oun 

It did not look like death. It was m 
like a scene of enchantment, a ro 
realm in the deep. fairy 

“L-l-look!”’ said Lute, givin 
strument to Rush. ‘Keep the ce 
w-w-will you?” to the little comm D 
who obeyed with the meekness of Utter 
despair and remorse. 

Rush looked, and was overboard the 
next moment, in a headlong plunge, 

Lute watched him through the 4 
and saw with dismay that he did not de 
ecend half way to the drowning gir] but 
s00n began to swim off in a lateral direc. 
tion, coming up while he still believeg he 
was going down. 

“I can’t see in the water!” said Rush, 
blowing at the surface. “If I could op} 
keep my eyes open! I'll try again! . 

“It won't d-d-do!” said Lute, « 
the boat ahead, will you?” to the little 
commodore. “This is the rope she has 
hold of!” 

It was one of the halyards to which 
Mollie and her companion were clinging 
above. Sylvia, with the blind desperation 
of a drowning person, had caught hold 
and was clinging fast below. Thus the 
very effort she was instinctively making 
to save her life was destroying it, 

“Maybe I can shake off her hold,” gaiq 
Lute, ‘or b-b-break the rope.” 

The two girls at the mast were taken 
aboard. He then shook and pulled, but 
in vain. The unconscious girl held fast, 
and the unstable skiff afforded but a 
poor support when he tried to free the 
halyard from its fastening at the deck, 

“Wait!” Rush exclaimed. “I can get 
her.” 

He couldn’t dive far; but, laying hold 
of the halyard, he could go down hand 
under hand to the yacht. 

This he did, sliding his fingers along 
till they reached those of the drowning 
girl. He endeavored to unclasp them with 
one hand, holding one of her wrists with 
the other. To do so without violence was 
not so easy a task as he had supposed, 
His breath, which he was unable to re- 
tain, rose in bubbles to the surface. But 
he was resolved not to loose his hold of 
that wrist, and never to return to the 
upper world alone. 

He was struggling and groping, beliey- 
ing that something still held her down, 
when there came a rushing sound in his 
ears, and, behold! he was at the surface 
with Sylvia Bartland in his arms. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Every farmer wants the paint 
which at lowest cost gives 
greatest protection and _long- 
est wear. The paint business 
was revolutionized by the in- 
troduction of 


Zinc 


Zinc put a new value into the 
old paint mixtures. 


oO. 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘ Your Move,”’ an 
we will send it together with a list of manu- 
facturers who make Zinc paint ready to use. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 457, 55 Wall Street, New York 

















AMONEY-SAVER in Hauling. 
Insurance and Waste. 
oie eas ee 
Proof. pay for! 
Yo Write for Catalog explaining "HOW" 


ALFALFA‘8: 


Germination high. Government tested. Absolutely — 
anteed Northern .grown, extremely hardy. Have f all 
kestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Temethys agg seed Of | 











A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 





Please mention this paper when writing: 
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CROP NOTES 


on Crop Conditions are invited from 
If your county is not 











rt reports 
ep ecctions of our territory. 


dina brief summary of local conditions. 
Poatal car ‘Teports are sufficient. e 1 such reports 
be mailed to reach Des 
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owing county and state designate the 
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IOWA. 

Woodbury County, (we) Iowa, July 2.— 
We have plenty of moisture; corn is 
jooking good, a fair stand; all plowed 
twice; very clean but small for the time 
of year, from four to twelve inches high. 
Oats and barley good; some of it lodging. 
The first crop of clover that we have had 
for three years is good. Alfalfa and tim- 
othy are good. Pastures are very good. 
The colt and pig crops are good. Corn, 
$c per bushel.—Samuel Fryer. 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa. July 2.—The 
weather has been very good for all kinds 
of work. Corn never was as smail at 
this date. Clover is being cut in some 
parts. Pasture real good. Stock never 
as good at this date as this year. Corn 
is not a good stand owing to squirrels, 
All small grain won’t be as 
good as in 1914. Oats will be short. All 
garden stuff is fine so far. Some late po- 
tatoes are being plowed once.—M. J. 
Falney. 

Wapello County, (se) Towa, July 2.— 
Another heavy rain the night of the. 1st, 
another last night. Wet ground will stop 
field work for several days. Corn only 
about 50 per cent of what it was this 


worms, ete. 


time last year. Some fields are past do- 
ing anything with; some have just fin- 
jshed planting; some ground not planted 
and won't be this year... Some clover cut 
but most of it spoiled by the wet weather; 
it is very heavy and hard to cure. Some 
fall wheat badly damaged by fly which 
was sown on corn stubble last fall. Wheat 
which was sown on ground that was 


plowed and a good seed bed made is all 
right. Oats very heavy and lodged. Stock 
of all kinds looking well.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Lyon County (nw) Iowa, July 2.—Corn 
is mostly plowed for second time, but is 
quite small for this time; some fields of 
small grain look good while others are 
poor. There seems to be a lot of smut in 
some fields, especially early oats. Timo- 
thy and clover are looking good. We 
have had moisture enough so far this 
season and it looks like we are going to 
have more yet.—K. H. H. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, July 2.— 
Corn very backward, small and sickly 
looking. Small grain mostly doing well. 
Pastures never better,. but many cattle 
have been lost from bloat. Alfalfa just 
walking out of the ground.—Claus Hansen. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 1.— 
Heavy rain last night. Oats and wheat 
very badly down and tangled. Hessian fly 
has done serious damage. Some fields will 
yield almost nothing. Early corn doing 
fine but weedy. A great deal of late corn. 
An abundant clover crop. Timothy good. 
Pastures fine and all stock doing well.— 
W. M. Darst. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 29.— 
Corn plowing in full blast; corn growing 
fast. Had a fine week to work. Wheat 
soon will do to cut. Oats look extra fine, 
lots of straw; some lodged on rich ground. 
Pigs and all other stock doing well. Lots 
of pasture; meadows good. Best crop for 
a number of years. The rains washed out 
lots of soil and made lots of ditches. Not 
mu h corn big enough to lay by yet, but 
will be soon.—Joseph G. Dowell. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, July 1.—Had ‘a 
fine rain on June 30th. Much clover being 
cut. Wheat and barley will probably be 
cut within a week. Berries and garden 
truck very nice, especially potatoes. Late 
corn coming fine. Corn, 64c; wheat, 87c; 
Oats, tlc; hogs, $7.00.—G. L. Peterson. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, June 21.— 
Corn looking well, plowing second time; 
G00d stand. Oats heading out and pros- 
bects for good crop are excellent. Other 
Small grain crops looking fine. Pastures 
affording plenty of feed. Meadows look- 
ing well and clover fields will soon be 
ready for the mower. Alfalfa looking 
fine and affords much feed for hogs. Po- 
latoes the size of hen’s eggs found in 
many patches. Gardens and other truck 
Crops are in good condition. Some pigs 
have died due to an unknown epidemic 
amongst the herds. Hogs, $6.50 to $7.10; 
wi. $5.00 to $8.00; corn, 75¢c; baled hay, 

) Strawberries abundant, 


ac. 


2; Oats, 50c. 
= ng at 12%c a quart. A good apple 
“> is expected.—Jacob Diedrich. 
m +e County, (se) Iowa, July 1.—Wet, 
My inches of rain last night again. 
ae S too soft to cut grain or clover for 
: veral days, and hard telling when we 
Ye get in our weedy corn fields on the 
‘t land. Corn on the upland looks well 
sider fairly clean. There is still con- 
st ble clover to cut yet, many fields 
— too soft for loaders.—F. H. Krebill. 
‘won County, (sw) Iowa, July 1—Last 
be was a good week for cultivating 
“ and putting up clower hay. Most 
f the clover hay is put up in fairly good 








condition. Last night we had a big rain 
again. Winter wheat is badly lodged. 
Will be ready to harvest next week. Most 
corn has been cultivated two times. Some 
few have commenced to lay by. Lots of 
wet and spouty places that will not raise 
much. Pastures good.—Lenus Hagglund. 

‘Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, 
July 1.—It has rained here some since 
the general rains of a few weeks ago, but 
during the few days of good weather the 
wet corn lands have been replanted and 
the upper bottoms are cultivated the 
second time. Corn looks good. Wheat 
looks good and ripening. Barley and oats 
a good crop. Alfalfa nearly ready for 
second cutting. Potatoes as large as hen’s 
eggs. Good pig crop. Pastures and 
meadows good. We need warm weather 
for corn.—H. A. Fintel. 

Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, July 2.— 
Weather cool today. Corn has made a 
good growth the last week. Small for the 
time of year. Not much knee high by the 
Fourth. Oats heavy and rank. Pastures 
good. Cattle in good shape. Strawberries 
are gone and raspberries beginning to 
ripen. Apple trees loaded with apples. 
Plenty of rain for growing crops. Hay 
will be a fair crop. Rye beginning to 
ripen. No hog cholera.—E. J. Paris. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, July 2.—Clover 
haying in full swing and a heavy crop in 
spite of some saying we would have a 
short hay crop. Winter wheat will be 
ready to cut in a week. Corn coming by 
leaps and bounds. Weather good the last 
two weeks; a few local showers. Oats 
will be a good crop if the weather is good. 
Early potatoes good; some bugs on the 
late ones. Roads fine. Cherries good 
crop. Apples doing fine. Strawberries are 
over with.—J. H. Royd. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, July 3.— 
Clover fields look fine and all are ready 
for the haymaker. Wheat and oats 
heading fast. Weather the past week has 
been ideal for corn cultivation and fields 
are now well cleaned of weeds. Days 
are warm but nights cool with heavy 
dews. Corn not all cultivated second time 
yet and very little corn a foot high. Can 
not possibly have a good crop unless 
weather the balance of season is very 
favorable. All stock healthy and pas- 
tures still good.—J. T. Thorp. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, July 3.—We 
are having better weather now. The corn 
is beginning to grow now. The wheat is 
pretty badly tangled. The oats look very 
good now. The timothy looks very good 
now; there is a lot of undergrowth in it. 
The dealers have not begun to contract 
for small grain yet.—Ivan Fuller. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, July 3.— 
The weather has been nice lately, but it 
has been cold for the last two days. The 
outlook for a good crop of corn looks bet- 
ter now than it did in the beginning of 
the season. The oat crop looks promis- 
ing. Considerable hay is being made. 
Pastures are doing fine. Potatoes are do- 
ing fine. No sickness amongst live stock. 
Eggs are worth 15c per dozen; butter, 
25c per pound.—Wm. Benzhofer. 


NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 29.— 
We have had about ten days of nice dry 
weather, so the farmers had a chance to 
get the weeds out of the corn, although 
the corn is about ten days late it begins 
to look very good; the wheat has filled 
good and will be ready to cut about the 
Fourth of July; I judge it will make from 
20 to 30 bushels per acre in this vicinity. 
About five weeks ago I got a little trouble 
in my bunch of 57 head of fall pigs. One 
morning one of them was dead and a few 
others off their feed, so I had them all 
vaccinated with the double treatment, 
then I lost one more and the rest of the 
bunch got well and at this time are doing 
fine.—John P. Thiessen. 

McPherson County (we) Neb., June 27. 
—The temperature for June has been a 
little below normal and the rainfall much 
above normal. Corn is backward but 
looks fine. Potatoes are growing as well 
as everything else. Fall rye is beginning 
to ripen. There is danger of rust in 
winter wheat. Early oats are heading. 
There are five counties right around here, 
and not including McPherson, under quar- 
antine for disease in horses. There are 
some horses affected in this county. Oth- 

r stock in this vicinity is in good condi- 
%o n,—Lucien C. Parrish. 

Clay County, (sc) Neb., July 1.—An- 
other hailstorm; one-third of the wheat 
hailed in this part of the state. What is 
left will make a good crop. Corn coming 
fine, being plowed the second time now; 
is clean and good color, but two weeks 
late. Too much rain for small grain; 
some rust in all of it. Stock doing fine, 
but grass washey. Weather warm in 
daytime; nights cool.—John F. Barr. 

Holt County (nc) Neb., uly 1.—Weath- 
er conditions conducive to a rapid growth 
of crops and vegetation. Light showers 
and sunshine. Cultivation of corn the 
order. Wild fruit poor in quality and 
quantity; tame fruit not an average crop. 
Produce prices unchanged. Hogs, $6.70; 
eattle prices strong.—Alex. R. West. 

Colfax County (ec) Neb., July 1.—The 
weather conditions very bad, raining for 
the last four days. Harvest almost at 
hand; some wheat badly lodged; oats 
growing too rank and becoming lodged 
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Our trip 
von won't want a silo without these three 
fn the DES MOINES. Many other important feat 
Our representative will — on request without obligating you. Write, 
wire or phone for proposition 
Come to Des Moines and see our complete stock-and facilities, 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO., 


Soft Corn! 


The bac season means thousands of acres of soft corn this fall. A 
DES sty SILO solves the problem 
Put your soft corn in a DES MOINES SILO and make it worth 
matured corn handied the eld way 
Actual teste prove that on soft corn gives it 90%, of the feed value of ma- 
ed this season's big red 


te shipments. 
will more than pay for itself this fall and 
& Des Moines Silo make money for you for years. Every 
\ stave is Der eem w d creosoted—it lasts, Lateral staves make this the one 


mand for goed silos and prepa: 


le anchor pany map is “stay put’ {nsurance. 
big , ona They’re ouly 


Box 704, BES MOINES, IOWA 





t radiating 





195 Sth Street, 


Bovee Furnaces 
At Manufacturer's Prices 


50% on y ase 40% on eae a 


Most re ey fuel pm beeing aon ventilating sys- 
tem. Every furnace guaranteed. 
S Shipped ready to install. 
S, Bovee’s Horizontal Fuanace for farm use has no 
equal (doorr 16x16 inches), burns 4 ft. wood or 
any kind of soft fuel. 
4 Bovee’s Economy Furnace burns all kinds of fuel 
4 and — requires leas fuel and lasts longer 
than any other furnace. 
Send for tres illustrated catalog and SPECIAL PRIGES. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


Save large expense. 





Waterloo, Iowa 





also. Roads in bad condition. Corn be- 
hind for this time of year, some being not 
planted yet and many acres drowned out 
beyond redemption, especially in bottoms. 
Cultivation impossible. Hay crop heavy 
but can not be cured. As usual, with 
plenty of moisture, pastures look good. 
Weather clear this morning.—John J. 
Krula. 

Adams County, (sc) Neb., July 2.—June 
was a very wet, cold month. An average 
of an inch of rain a day fell during the 
first twenty days of the month. Three 
hailstorms covering large areas destroyed 
many wheat fields in the county. Hessian 
fly damage greater than ever before. The 
harvest of a rain and fly damaged crop of 
wheat will begin in a week. Indications 
are for an average yield of about two- 
thirds of last year. Corn very backward 
and only partly plowed second time. Sec- 
ond heavy crop of alfalfa soon ready to 
cut. Oats look good, but some rust and 
smut in them.—S. J. Pease. 





ILLINOIS. 


Iroquois County, (ec) IIL, July 1.—Corn 
has changed considerable in the last week. 
We have had a fine rain today. If warm 
weather continues it will grow very fast. 
Oats are fine but some fields contain from 
15 to 20 per cent smut. A fine stand of 
clover reported everywhere. Stock in 
good condition generally.—M. J. Dionne. 


Douglas County, (we) IIL, July 1.—Corn 
mostly plowed three times; some will be 
plowed again. Wheat practically all cut. 
Some oats lodging; some June oats is 
turning lots of smut. Grass good.—Hans 
Hert. ; 

Pike County, (wc) Il., June 29.—Weath- 
er has been very cool most of the sum- 
mer; too much rain. So soft in fields 
ean hardly cut wheat; about one-half 
done and very slow, badly down. Corn 
very weedy, a poor prospect and still too 
rainy to clean out. Creeks washed up a 
great deal of crops, being the highest for 
years. Very few cattle on feed. About 
the average hog crop. Meadows fair. 
Apples good; no peaches. Spring clover 
good. Oats looking good.—Wm. Spencer. 

Christian County, (sc) Hl., June 28.— 
Excessive rainfall between May 20th and 
June 20th. Not many chinch bugs left. 
Wheat is excellent but acreage is small. 
Oats and meadows doing well. Not much 
clover. Corn generally looks well, but 
some on wet land badly damaged. Very 
few hogs and cattle on feed. Pig crop is 
nearly an average. Not many veals ex- 
cept dairy stuff being shipped.—C. H. 
Bonnell. 

Clark County, (ec) IIL, July 1.—Grass 
fine; wheat and rye mostly cut. Potatoes 
a fine crop and all kinds of garden stuff 
are good. There is just enough rain each 
week to make a fine corn crop. Lots of 
apples; live stock doing well; pigs and 
calves better than common. 

Fayette County, (ec) IIL, July 2.—The 
weather is cool. A severe wind and rain 
storm Sunday night, June 20th, blew over 
a silo, some trees, and put the uncut 
wheat all down. About a 2 inch rain Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 28th and 29th; 
showered July 1st. Ground too wet to 
plow corn; corn badly damaged by cool 
wet weather; oats still standing up well 
considering the wet, stormy weather and 
its rank growth. Stock in good condi- 
tion. Pasture good. Several farmers 
have bought new automobiles. Health of 
the people is good; not much sickness.— 
Levi Swarm. 

Montgomery County (c) IL, July 2.— 
Wheat harvest is about all done. The 
wheat was heavy and the ground soft. 
Oats are looking well except those that 
are down. Corn fair to good. Too much 
rain and too cool at night for corn to do 
its best. Timothy much improved since 
the wet weather. Young clover doing 





nicely. Not so much young stock as 









HARVESTERS 


EQUIPPED WITH CHI AMIPION GRAIN GUARD: 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged gral 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if stand- 
ing. They will get it. Cut all around your feld, 
save half your time and all your grain. Made of 
steel. Endorsed by culteral coll 
and farmers all over the U.8. We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days freetrial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money 
where paid will be refunded. Mention machine. 

Prices: $5.00 per set of — $6.00 per set 
often. Ask your dealer or write u 

CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD co. 

5033 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY COVERS 


BETTER THAN can 


Cheaper and Longer Lasting THAN af. —F ER. 
Made of Lumber and 3-Piy Rubber Roofing. Don’t 
Buy a steel or canvas cover without finding out first 
what we have to offer. Our covers are cheaper, last 
longer and give better protection. That's what you 
need and want. Write today for Cover information 
and our Lumber Price List; also our Millwork, Hard- 


ware and Paint ER CO. sent free. 
C. HAFER LUMBER Council Bluffs, lowa 
sae in aii Direct to Consumer. 


GOOD recieaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


usual. Farm animals healthy and doing 
well.—James A. Tester. 

La Salle County, (nc) IIl., July 2.—Rye 
and wheat ripening fast; will be cut next 
week. Corn plowed three times, is small, 
weather too cool. Clover hay put up, 
short crop. Second crop alfalfa cut, good 
crop. Potatoes good. In a tour made by 
County Adviser Brooks and a number of 
farmers they found an average of 20 per 
cent smut in oats that were not treated, 
and less than 1 per cent where oats were 
treated; the oat crop looks promising oth- 
erwise.—L. C. Rinker. 

Tazewell County, (c) Il, July 2, 1915.— 
Plenty of rain; weather is cool. Wheat is 
almost fit to cut; some farmers have al- 
ready commenced. Prospects for a heavy 
oats crop. Corn is most all laid by. Sec- 
ond crop alfalfa ready to cut. Pastures, 
are looking fine. Timothy hay will be 
finest we’ve had for years.—Wm. J. Hess. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Davison County, (c) 8S. D., July 1.— 
Plenty of rain, some low land can not be 
put to crop; corn three weeks late, culti- 
vating for the second time is begun, some 
fields thin stand. Oats rank, early oats 
headed out. There is little fall wheat in 
the country, but is real good; spring 
wheat is good and rust is on it already; 
it is hardly headed out and very tall and 
thick. Pasture good; cattle doing fine. 
Plenty of hay. Some hog cholera in the 
country. Pig crop small. Several young 
colts this spring. Flax is coming up, very 
little of it in the country this year. Po- 
tatoes good.—Henry Hillerns. 














MISSOURI. 


Livingston County, (sc) Mo., July 2.— 
The continued wet weather has been 
broken by nearly a week of sunshine. 
Wheat crop in general is poor, some has 
been cut. Oats crop good. Alfalfa, fair; 
seems to have meen affected by wet 
weather. Corn doing fairly well, most of 
it has been cultivated once. Heavy crop 
of clover and timothy; clover ready to 
cut. Pastures good. Early fruit is scarce. 
Garden truck fine.—Robert D. Evans. 

Cape Girardeau County, (se) Mo., July 
1.—Corn looks good; oats being cut. No 
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hay is being. put, up,- good crop, Wheat 
thresHing will begin about thé 5th. Stock 
in goed shape; plenty, of pasture. Good 
many mules bought up-at fair prices. Too 
much: rain.—E. H. Eggers. 


MINNESOTA, 

Filmore County, (se) Minn., July 2.— 
Local showers 24th and 26th of June did 
slight damage on heavy grain fields. Bar- 
ley well headed out. Corn coming on 
pretty fast past week. Somie corn fields 
very weedy. No bad storms but plenty of 
moisture. Pastures could not be better 
so far as weather conditions affect them. 
More sunshine past week has improved 
all crops very much.—E. F. Chase. 

Sherburne County, (c) Minn., July 2.— 
All small grain looking good. Corn from 
two to three weeks later than normal. 
Pastures good. Clover all froze out. 
Tame hay light. Potato acreage large. 
Cattle looking good, but not any on feed. 
Pig crop fair. Heavy rain with hail on 
27th. Corn, 70c; oats, 52c; hogs, $7.00; 
butterfat, 21c; eggs, 16c.—Carl F. Mix. 

Cass County, (nc) Minn., July 1.—Still 
raining and cold. Crops are slow but po- 
tatoes are looking good. All tame hay is 
poor, caused by early thaw and late 
frosts.—J. B. Yost. 





KANSAS. 

Franklin County (ec) Kan., July 1.— 
The past week was more favorable. The 
weather had cleared and field work had 
commenced in earnest, but Wednesday 
night 2 inches of rain fell. Just soaking 
things. Plenty of idle ground yet, and 
the chances are it will remain idle if this 
weather continues. Some corn fields have 
been cultivated over twice. Second crop 
alfalfa is ready to cut. Some clover cut 
and out in the rain. Dark and cloudy, 
looks like rain. Corn scarce, 80c per bush- 
el; oats, 45c; butterfat, 22c; eggs, 14c. 
Oats rusting badly. Wheat twisted in 
every direction after the storm Wednes- 
day. Fourteen inches of rain here in 
June, so you see we are a wet state in- 
stead of a dry one.Snow storm at June- 
tion City Wednesday, cold here.—F. D. 
Everingham. 


INDIANA. 


Putman County, (we) Ind., July 1,— 
Continuous rains and spells of sunshine 
are making everything look fine. Corn 
growing with some weeds to contend with. 
Oats unusually fine. Now in the midst 
of wheat cutting; standing up in excel- 
lent condition and the yield will be ex- 
cellent. No fly in this immediate section. 
Splendid crop of red clover. Short acre- 
age of timothy. Abundant crop of apples. 
—I. Cc 





Corn Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
wit! give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 


Rainfall for 7 corn belt states 
for week of June 26th to 


| erry S 1.13 inches 
Ideal rainfall for week....... «1.10 inches 
Iowa rainfall for week........... 89 inch 
Temperature for 7 corn belt 

states for week .........0-06. 71 degrees 
Ideal temperature .............. 71 degrees 
Iowa temperature .............- 71 degrees 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 29, 1915.) 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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Veterinary Queries 








PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN YOUNG 
PIG ‘ 


A South Dakota correspondent writes: 


“What is the matter with my pigs? 
When they are from six to eight weeks 
old, they start dying at the rate of five 
or six a day. These pigs seem to get 
weak behind. First they knuckle over at 
the pastern joint, and then they grad- 
ually get weaker till they at last sit 
down. They stick their noses up in the 
air for a day or more before they die. 
The sows have been getting some corn 
and separator milk on pasture. None 
of the pigs have died during the past 
three weeks, but I think that some more 
will. Nearly all of them are a little weak 
behind. They seem to feel good, and 
h ve a good appetite. I am feeding what 
skim-milk they want twice daily in con- 
nection with shelled corn, which has been 
soaked twelve hours. I am also feeding 
some ground barley. I ordered some 
tankage. Do you think that the tankage 
will help? These pigs have been sep- 
arated from their mothers for some time 
now, and seem to do better when they 
are away from their mothers. I cut one 
pig open that had died, and found a few 
small spots on the liver. The intestines 
were packed full of dirt. I have got their 
bowels into good shape by feeding a 
condition powder three times a week.” 

Partial paralysis, both of pigs and 
sows, seems to be a symptom of a num- 
ber of different troubles. It may ke 
caused by parasites affecting the brain. 
In some cases, and there is a chance that 
this may be true in our correspondent’s 
case, tuberculosis causes the partial par- 
alysis. Tuberculosis may be transmitted 


to the young pigs either through the milk 
of the mother, or through milk from cows. 
If tuberculosis were the cause of the 
trouble, we would not expect, however, 
that our correspondent’s pigs would all 
be affected in the same way. Some might 
have partial paralysis while others would 
be affected with lung trouble and cough- 
ing. To be on the safe side, we suggest 
that our correspondent stop feeding his 
pigs skim-milk, and substitute tankage 
for the milk, at thé rate of one pound of 
tankage for each two gallons of milk. 

Some cases of partial paralysis are 
due to improper feeding and may be pre- 
vented or cured by giving an abundance 
of bone and muscle building material in 
the ration. A good feeding mixture for 
pigs which have been fed improperly, is 
60 parts of corn, 10 parts tankage, 10 
parts of middlings, three parts of oil 
meal and three parts of bran, 

It has been found possible in some in- 
stances to cure the trouble by dosing 
with a nerve tonic. Five drops of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic per 150 pounds 
of live weight mixed with a thin slop 
twice daily for a week has proved effi- 
cient. Another medicine which some- 
times gives good results is a teaspoon- 
ful of cod liver oii, five grains of phos- 
phate of lime and one drop of fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica in a little feed twice 
daily. 

If there is a good veterinarian in our 
correspondent’s community, it might be 
a good plan to call him in at once. 


MARE WITH SKIN IRRITATION, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a four-year-old mare which I 
purchased the fall she was two years old. 
At that time she had a sort of rash all 
over her body, but the veterinarian said 
it did not amount to anything and gave 
her some medicine for her blood and she 
soon got all right. Last summer when the 
weather began to get warm she began to 
scratch herself with her teeth. She 
gnawed her legs until they were quite 
sore. The trouble continued until late in 
the fall. She is beginning to do the same 
thing this summer. This itching is main- 
ly on the legs from the knees down and 
on the sides from the point of the shoul- 
der back to the flank. I have watched her 
bite her side repeatedly after I took off 
the harness and when she quit biting I 
would rub my hand over the place, but 
could not feel the least bit of roughness. 
I do not believe there would be anything 
visibly wrong with the skin if it were 
not for her constant biting. In this re- 
spect the trouble seems to be somewhat 
different from what it was when I got 
her. I would appreciate any information 
you can give me concerning this trouble.” 

Horses which are fed heavily on hay 
and grain during the summer often devel- 
op a trouble of this sort. Some horses 
seem to be temperamentally more liable 
to the trouble than others. The govern- 
ment book on diseases of horses recom- 
mends the following treatment: 

“Treatment consists in a _ purgative 
(Glauber’s salts, 1 pound), restricted lax- 
ative diet, and a wash of water slightly 
soured with oil of vitriol and rendered 
Sweet by carbolic acid. If obstinate, give 
daily one ounce of sulphur and 20 grains 
mux vomica. If the acid lotion fails, 2 





drams carbonate of potash and 2 grains 
of eyanide of potasstum~in a quart of 
water will sometimes benefit,’’.. - 

Note that the carbonate of potash and 
potassium cyanide are to be given as a 
wash, not internally. 


SWEENY.. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a three-year-old colt that,-has 
the sweeny. This does. not seem to both- 
er her much since she does not go lame. 
She has had it about.a week. .What is 
best to do with her? Should I keep on 
working her, or should I give her a rest? 
What is a good blister?’ 

Sweeny is a wasting away of the mus- 
cles of the shoulder or hip. Sprains, 
bruises, or lack of exercise, due to lame- 
ness, are the common causes of this 
trouble. The object in treatment is to 
build up the broken-down muscles. In 
case of lameness, the first thing to do, of 
course, is to cure the lameness. After the 
lameness has been cured, the muscles 
should be stimulated by some mild lini- 
ment. A good one is made by mixing 
four ounces of soap liniment with one 
ounce of aqua ammonia, together with 
water enough to make a pint. If rubbing 
this in two or three times daily for sev- 
eral weeks does not cure the trouble, it 
may be wise to try blistering. Clip the 
hair off the part and rub in once every 
three weeks some such mixture as is 
made by mixing two teaspoonfuls of can- 
tharides with two tablespoonfuls of gum 
camphor and eight tablespoonfuls of lard. 


LEAD POISONING. 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“One of my heifers and one cow licked 
up some white lead and boiled linseed oil, 
and since that time they have not eaten 
or drunk anything. Is white lead poison- 
ous? What can I give to these cattle to 
cure them?” 

White lead is very poisonous to cattle. 
If these animals have consumed more 
than two tablespoonfuls of the white lead 
the. probabilities are that they will die, 
although occasionally it. takes as much 
as eight tablespoonfuls of white lead to 
cause death. : 

To cure cattle poisoned with lead, it is 
necessary to give a physic promptly. A 
pound and a half of epsom salts and a 
tablespoonful of dilute sulphuric acid in 
warm water is good. Follow this every 
five hours with one-half-ounce doses of 
bromide of potassium, and apply cold wa- 
ter to the head. After the animla seems 
to be improving somewhat, give iodide of 
potassium in two-dram doses three times 
daily for a week. 


HOG TONIC AND WORM PRE- 
VENTIVE. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Some time ago you gave the propor- 
tions which charcoal, wood ashes, bone 
meal, sulyhur and copperas should be 
combined to make a hog tonic. Will you 
kindly give me this receipt again? Is this 
good for worms in little pigs? I will feed 
this in a self-feeder.”’ 

The tonic to which our correspondent 
refers is evidently the one recommended 
by the Minnesota station, which is made 
up of two tushels of bone meal, three 
bushels of charcoal, one bushel of wood 
ashes, eight pounds of salt, two quarts of 
air-slaked lime, and one and one-half 
pounds of copperas or iron sulphate. The 
copperas is dissolved in warm water and 
mixed with the other ingredients. This 
mixture and the one suggested in the fol- 
lowing are both supposed to be good to 
prevent worms in hogs, but are not rec- 
ommended as especially efficient in clean- 
ing hogs of worms after they have once 
become infested: Glauber’s salts, three 
parts; sal soda, three parts; copperas or 
iron sulphate, three parts; common salt, 
one part, and sulphur, one part. 

The self-feeder experiments at the 
Iowa station lead us to believe that pos- 
sibly it would be better to let hogs mix 
up their tonic for themselves, and put 
bone meal in one trough, charcoal in an- 
other, lime in another, copperas in an- 
other, and salt in another. Since, how- 
ever, this will ordinarily be quite bother- 
some, it may be more practical to feed 
one of the mixtures as recommended in 
the foregoing, out of a single self-feeder. 


LUNG WORMS IN HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to know 
if there is any practical way of treating 
hogs for lung worms. 

We have always been rather skeptical 
of getting rid of lung worms by dosing 
with medicine. Nevertheless, a _  well- 
known veterinarian claims to have had 
good results by dosing with a mixture of 
one part coal taf creosote to ninety-nine 
parts of water. Of this mixture, two 
tablespoonfuls are given to each full- 
grown hog, mixed with a thin slop, the 
first thing in the morning. This is re- 
peated for two or three mornings. Then 
if, after a week or two, the arouble is not 
cured, the dose may be repeated. One 
of our subscribers tried this last year, 
and seemed to have fairly good results. 
We understand alse that a number of our 
readers get good results by using the 








- $$ 
werm remedies which are advertised ; 
the agricultufal papers. However o 
are: mere or less skeptical about onsing 
a bad case of lung worms’in hogs py a nd 
ing’ with “medicine. The most practicay 
way of controlling lung worms is to mak 
sure that the feed lots are dry and oleae 
that the water is pure, and that the 
pastures are not infested. . 








Farms That Pay 


We are dividing 15,000 acres of drained 
farms, 40 acres and up; all within four ‘lle 
town,on a main line railroad in south centra} wie 
consin. Only 65 miles from Iowa, 6 hours from Chi. 
cago. Open meadow, no rocks orstumps. ¢4 to 0 
peracre. Get our ten year’s time proposition to th 
actual settler. We plow the land. nd 


THE PEDDIE LAND COMPANY, Inc., Owners, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE 


642.19 acres located 2? miles from Redfield, s. Dak 
Well improved, fenced and cross fenced, seven miles 
woven wire; good baras, three silos, hog house, corn 
crib, granary, artesian well, etc. Improvements 
cost $14.000. No waste land on the farm; 70 acres 
of good alfalfa. Must sell on account of iI! health 
Reasonable payment down, balance may run from 
five to fifteen year), and land will double in Value ip 
half that time. ou are dealing with the owner 
Write for particulars and description. : 
J.D. FA 0, Redfield, 8S. Dak, 


FARG 
COPY of the SACRAMENTO VarEy 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


————e Famento Valley, California, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu. 
nities. Thousands of. acres available at right 
prices. e place for the man wan 

ahome in the finest climate on earth, 


ting 
Write to Sacramen. 
to Valiey Monthly, CALI F 0 RNIA 
Foo, sacramento, 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state {p 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68, 200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes, Send 
25c¢ today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 97, 











Traer. lowa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairiefarms. Write today for free map, descri 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAN 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


for sale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
water, good buildings, good title and a square deal, 
70 miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, good 
terms; 60 years old and want toquit. W. A. GILLI- 
LAND, Owner, Denison, Jackson Co., Kansas. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


EIN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terins. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FORA 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued 
in central southern Iowa. 

, J.E. HAMILTON, 

‘The Honest Land Man,” Winterset, lows 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND &@& LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 24 miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Best Corn Land on Earth 


120 acres at $40 an acre, will be worth $100 inside 3 
years, located in this “Garden Spot” of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Come, see and be convinced. For 
Square Deal—S. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Mo. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sel! our own 


y 
lands. Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


WANT TO EXCHANGE 280 ACRES 


of land, nearly all open prairie, for milk cows and 
other stock. Land lies on good road less than five 


miles from good market. 
A. D. RALSTON, Thief River Falls, Minnesots. 


§ ot- 
Southern Minnesota Corn Belt $7770" ccs. 
y. School and church advantages unexcelled. Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. Send today 
for farm list and literature. CURTIS-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY, 8t. James, Minnesota. 


© brick busi- 
What Have You to Trade ton ren ows 
county seat town, renting for $85.00 a month? 
BOX 185, Independence, low® 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Blue Earth and Waseca counties, Minnesota, #9 
$135 peracre. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 


The best corn land at lowest prices. 
10WA FARMS Large liat on request. Address 
SPAULDING 4. O'DONNELL, Elma, 18 

DICE FARM LAN tle Flooé- 
HOICE FARN us in the Fertile YD 


/ wood District. te FLOODWOOD LA 
COMPANY, Floodwood, 8t. Louis Couaty, Mina. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 5, 1915.—The banks are 
well supplied with money, and the pre- 
yailing rates of interest range from 3% to 
4% per cent. There is talk of advancing 
American financial interests in Central 
and South America by bank extensions in 
such countries. The worst feature of the 


business situation is the long continued 
strike of the earpenters and allied work- 
ers, resulting in the allied building con- 
struction interests of Chicago to put in 
effect a general shut-down, this includ- 
ing lumber yards, lime, Stone, cement 
works, brick yards, planing mills, etc. 
This order throws more than 200,000 men 
out of work. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade wheat has been in a stronger po- 
sition on account of the interruption of 
the winter wheat harvest in different 
states caused by rainy weather, and trad- 
ers have been afraid that July will be 
practically an old crop month. Last July 
Chicago received about 21,000 cars of 
wheat, but it was shipped out about as 
fast as received. It is not likely that 
receipts this July will be anywhere near 
as liberal, but it is doubtful if the de- 
mand is as large as it was last year. 
Within a few days of the last part of 
June cash wheat premiums were higher, 
with No. 2 hard selling at 22 cents pre- 
mium over the July and No. 2 red quoted 
from 10 to 19 cents over. Harvesting is 
gradually working northward, while ad- 
vices regarding the spring wheat crop of 
the northwest are highly encouraging. 
The old wheat has been pretty well dis- 
posed of, and the country’s visible supply 
of wheat is less than 10,000,000 bushels. 
Wheat prices are much higher than a year 
ago, while corn and oats prices are not 
much higher,, and at ruling prices it pays 
to feed corn to live stock. Argentina has 
taken away our corn export business, and 
several cargoes of Argentina corn have 
been purchased to bring over to the 
United States, but oats are exported free- 
ly. This country is still exporting a 
great deal of wheat to Europe, even if 
such shipments are smaller in volume 
than earlier in the last crop year. The 
prevailing feeling among foreign buyers 
is that lower prices are going to be seen 
later, after new wheat moves to market 
freely. 

Timothy seed has been selling at $5.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds, clover seed at 
$8.50 to $13.50 per 100 pounds and flax 
seed at $1.70% to $1.72% per bushel. Prime 
eggs sell at 16 to 16% cents per dozen, 
with extras offered at 20% cents for fill- 
ers and 21% cents for cartons. 

Cattle prices have been soaring weekly, 
with the usual reactions on some days, 
and recent sales were at the highest 
prices of the year for the best beeves, 
whether of medium weight or of yearling 
weight. Extremely heavy steers have 
been largely marketed, and it cannot be 
expected that the demand for them will 
be active from now on. The supply of 
cattle in feeding districts is reported as 
unusually small, and Chicago is depend- 
ent largely on Iowa for its receipts of fat 
beeves. Reports from Missouri river mar- 
kets are that receipts of fat cattle are 
greatly inadequate in numbers, and look- 
ing ahead, the prospects for good supplies 
of well finished cattle for many of the mar- 
kets of the country look rather slim. Even 
grassy cattle, which only a short time ago 
were selling at rapidly declining prices, 
have picked up and sold better, the cause 
being the smaller marketing of Texas and 
Other southwestern grass cattle, as own- 
ers realize the importance of utilizing the 
luxuriant grass by grazing them through 
the remainder of the summer and au- 
tumn. Fat little yearling heifers continue 
extremely high sellers, and owners are 
still making liberal profits on such stock, 
while good to prime light weight veal 
calves are selling extremely well most of 
the time. Reports from the northwest 
Speak of strong attempts of cattlemen to 
Secure stock cattle in the southwest, as 
well as in Manitoba, for bringing . into 
Wyoming, Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, but it is difficult to find large 
Supplies, even at ruling high prices. By 
Wednesday last week the greater part of 
the steers offered sold at $8.60 to $9.65, 
With new high records, prime heavy 
beeves going at $9.65 to $9.95 and prime 
yearlings at $9.50 to $9.70. Inferior to fair 
grassy steers sold at $6.50 to $8.70, me- 
dium steers at $8.75 to $9.10 and good 
Steers at $9.15 to $9.60. Yearlings sold 
all the way down to $7.50 to $8.50 for the 
commoner offerings, while butchering 
Cows and heifers had a good outlet at 
pd to $9.50, with cutters selling at $4.65 
9 $0.25, canners at $3.50 to $4.66 and bulls 
at $5.00 to $8.00. Calves had a good sale 
pi the basis of $5.00 to $10.75 for the 
ig heavy prime to light vealers. 
ene n are usually in excellent demand, 
petite Recs: J large call on some days, 
light ‘ally on Mondays, for prime hogs of 
ae and heavy weights for shipment to 
noes packing points. The best hogs of 
mo weight are still the favorites and 

nmand the highest prices, with the 
ae swine selling at a marked dis- 
nn ao rough heavy packing hogs sell- 
"all est of all. E Recent receipts of hogs 
Which ns eraged in weight 231 pounds, 

“<i compares with 238 pounds one year 














ago and 242 pounds two years ago. Hogs 
are shipped to market liberally most of 
the time, and since the first of March, 
when the summer packing season opened, 
western packers have slaughtered in round 
numbers 1,511,400 more hogs than for the 
corresponding period last year. Fresh 
pork is having a large consumption, as are 
cured hog meats, such as hams and bacon, 
and in a recent week exports from this 
country of cured hog meats aggregated 
13,967,900 pounds, comparing with 17,452,- 
900 pounds a week earlier and only 4,690,- 
200 pounds for the corresponding week of 
1914. Lard, on the other hand, is shipped 
abroad sparingly, and in the week refer- 
red to lard exports aggregated only 
4,559,000 pounds, comparing with 6,491,000 
pounds a week earlier and 9,982,000 pounds 
a year ago. Prices for hogs are higher 
than in most former years at this date, a 
few recent years excepted. Late sales 
were made of hogs at $7.10 to $7.9214, with 
prime heavy lots selling 10 to 20 cents 
below top figures, while most of the pigs 
brought $6.25 to $7.60 

Spring lambs are being marketed from 
various quarters, with offerings of Idaho 
flocks increasing steadily in volume, but 
the entire receipts are extremely mod- 
erate and inadequate for normal consump- 
tion. As in the case every year, the Chi- 
cago packers have placed buying agents 
in the Louisville market,’ and they are 
shipping direct to the Chicago packing 
plants a good many spring lambs, these 
comprising a generous share of the en- 
tire receipts. Limited supplies of shorn 
lambs and shorn native ewes are offered 
on the market, but wethers are few and 
far between, most of the daily runs being 
made up of spring lambs. Early in the 
week prime Idaho range lambs soared to 
$10.90, but sharp declines followed, -as 
packers held back and refused to take 
hold except at much lower prices. Late 
sales were made of spring lambs at $6.75 
to $10.35, while clipped flocks sold ag 
follows: Lambs, $6.00 to $9.25; yearlings, 
$6.25 to $8.00; wethers, $6.00 to $7.00; 
ewes, $3.00 to $6.00; bucks and stags, $3.75 
to $5.00. 

Horses were in good demand last week 
for shipment to Europe as “warriors,” 
and prices were stronger for the best, 
with “ginners’” for the British service 
selling as high as $2.10. Sales were made 
of a useful class of 1,400 to 1,690-pound 
horses such as are wanted for commercial 
purposes in London at $175 to $225, and 
inferior to prime horses were salable all 
the way from $60 to $285, few going at 
high prices. WwW. 


Missouri Crop Report 


The Missouri crop report showing con- 
ditions on July ist, says most of the state 
is in need of fair and warmer weather. 


The condition of corn was 76 for the state 
as compared with 81 one year ago and 
82.5 as the 10-year average. This con- 
dition is due to overflows and to lack of 
cultivation. With ten days or two weeks 
of favorable weather, which would allow 
of much needed cultivation, corn can 
easily show an improvement of 10 to 15 
points. Sixty-one per cent of the wheat 
crop has been harvested. In the extreme 
southeast portion of the state some wheat 
has been threshed. Harvesting, as far 
as it has progressed, has been done with 
great difficulty, owing to soft fields and to 
much down wheat. A yield of between 
30,000,000 and 35,000,000 bushels for the 
state is estimated. 

The Missouri oat crop is fine. Condi- 
tion for the state is 96. Oat harvest is 
well under way in the southeast section, 
where it is estimated that 32 per cent of 
the crop is in the shock. Some harvest- 
ing is also reported in the central and 
southwest sections. 

Timothy meadows show much improve- 
ment over one month ago, although there 
fis complaint of white top and other 
weeds. Timothy condition for the state 
is 92. Clover is generally good but much 
of it is overripe and in many fields has 
lodged badly. Some that has been cut 
between showers was damaged by rain. 

Seldom, if ever, have Missouri pastures 
been better. Blue grass and other grasses 
are excellent and live stock of all kinds 
are doing well. Condition of pastures 
for the state is 99 as compared with 49 
one year ago. 








Nebraska Hailstorm.—Southern Nebras- 
ka was visited by a disastrous hailstorm 
last week. much damage being done in 
Adams, Clay, Fillmore and Thayer coun- 
ties. Wheat on many farms is almost a 
total loss and other crops suffered. Some 
stock was killed by the big stones which 
were reported all the way from eleven to 
fourteen inches in circumference. 





Missing Man.—On June 24th Andrew K. 
Bowles, living near Earlham, in Dallas 
county, Iowa, was out driving a colt to 
a breaking cart. Later the colt and cart 
were found, but Mr. Bowles was missing 
and has not since been found. It is feared 
that he was injured in such a way as to 
lose his sense. He is about six feet tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, although not 
black, and a blue scar on his forehead, 
Anyone having knowledge of him is re- 
quested to communicate with Lewis Stan- 
ley, Whittier, Iowa. 





Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this colamn free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be et 
te all inquiries, but will not be pubiished. rite 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 











RAILROAD COMPANIES MUST 
FENCE, 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 


“The railway company put in a switch 
and side track along the main line of the 
road, and took out the fences along the 
side track, to permit the owners of ad- 
joining land to load timber at this side 
track, leaving the main road unprotected 
by a fence of any kind. (1) Does the 
fact that the railroad company permitted 
the owners of the adjoining land to load 
timber give them the right to leave their 
main line unprotected by a fence? (2) Is 
there any question as to the liability of 
the railroad company for damages, when 
stock is killed that enters the right of 
way at such a place? (3) If a horse 
breaks through a railway fence and enters 
the right-of-way and is run down and 
killed by a train, does the railway com- 
pany have any right to get out of paying 
the owner full value for the horse?” 

1. Under the Wisconsin revised stat- 
utes, Section 1810, it makes it the duty 
of every railroad corporation operating a 
railway to erect and maintain on both 
sides of any portion of its road (depot 
land excepted), sufficient fences, in order 
to prevent cattle or other domestic ani- 
mals from getting on such roads. The 
statute further provides that on failure 
of the railroad company to do this, it 
imposes on them an absolute liability 
when damage to cattle or other domestic 
animals occurs, in whole or in part, for 
the want of such fences. The Wisconsin 
supreme court has also held that the 
railroad company is subjected to the duty 
of fencing not only for the protection of 
adjoining land owners, but for the public 
at large. 

2. Under the above statute the railway 
company is rendered absolutely liable for 
damages to stock when they enter the 
right-of-way and are killed, whether the 
fences are not maintained. The reason 
that the adjoining owners wished to load 
timber there dces not permit the com- 
pany to escape liability. 

3. The liability of a railroad company 
for not maintaining its fenecs is purely 
statutory, and so when they have erected 
sufficient fences, and stock breaks 
through and is killed on the track, the 
company will not be liable for such, un- 
less they could, with the use of reason- 
able care, have prevented the accident. 


CONTROLLING SURFACE WATER. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I am located between a river on the 
north and a creek on the west. The 
county drain passes north and south 
through my forty, but is not of sufficient 
capacity to carry off the heavy rains, 
Consequently the water backs up from 
the northwest corner and floods my en- 
tire piece of land. Would I be legally 
liable if I should levee on the south, west 
and north sides of my forty in order to 
keep the water off- my premises? If I 
should do so it would tend to hold the 
water on the land to the south.” 


Surface water may be regarded under 
our law as a common enemy, and a land 
owner has the right to fight it, provided, 
however, that in doing so he does not 
precipitate the water upon the premises 
of an adjoining land owner by an unnat- 
urai course or in unnatural quantities. 
As nearly as we can gather from the 
facts as stated, we should judge that by 
constructing levees in the manner sug- 
gested you would throw the water in an 
entirely different direction from that in 
which it would naturally flow, or at least 
would precipitate it upon a neighboring 
land owner in unnatural quantities. In 
such case you would render yourself lia- 
ble to the adjoining land owner in dam- 
ages, and the levees would in all proba- 
bility be enjoined. 


TROUBLESOME DOGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A neignbor of mine asked me the other 
day what I would take to kill a certain 
farmer’s troublesome dog. I replied that 
I would have no right to kill a neigh- 
bor’s dog without informing the town- 
ship trustees, and they would be obliged 
to notify the owner of the dog. Then, if 
he neglected to take care of the dog, it 
might be shot. This neighbor was on his 
way to town, driving a partly broken colt 
hitched with an old horse. As the dog 
jumped and barked, the colt jumped, and 
for a time it seemed would break away 
from him. I agreed with him when he 
stated that if he had been prepared, he 
would have shot the dog at that time. I 
would like to know the law in such cases. 
Are dogs allowed to obstruct the public 
highway in this manner? If not, what 
steps should be taken?” 

The Iowa law provides that it shall be 





lawful for any person to kill any dog 
caught in the act of worrying, maiming 
or killing any sheep or lamb or other do- 
mestic animals, or any dog attacking or 
attempting to bite any person, and the 
owner. shall be liable to the party injured 
for damages done by his dog except when 
the party is doing an unlawful act. The 
law does not apply to damage done by a 
dog when he is affected with hydrophobia. 
in the case of this neighbor whose colt 
was frightened by the dog, if the colt had 
succeeded in breaking away and had in- 
jured the driver or had caused any dam- 
age to the colt or the harness or the 
wagon, the owner of the dog could be held 
responsible for all damage suffered. The 
owner of a dog of this sort which habitw- 
ally annoys teams and passers-by along 
the highway, is not only liable for any 
damages or injuries caused by his dog, 
but is also subject to indictment and pun- 
ishment for keeping an animal of this 
kind. 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 


In our legal department under date of 
June 25th appeared the answer to a sub- 
scriber who asked concerning descent. of 
property. In this answer it is stated that 
under the Iowa law if the one who dies 
leaves no children and no will, one-half 
of the estate shall go to the parents and 
the other half to his wife. It should have 
been stated in this answer that the 35th 
General Assembly made a change in this 
particular matter, and the law now pro- 
vides that where a man dies leaving no 
heirs except his wife, the whole of the 
estate to the amount of $7,500 after the 
payments of the debts and the expenses 
of administration and one-half of all 
above $7,500 shall go to the surviving 
spouse and the other half of said excess 
shall go to the parents. In other words, 
if the estate amounts to only $7,500, the 
wife or the husband, as the case may be, 
will get all of it, but if it amounts to 
more than this, then the wife or the hus- 
band who survives will get the first $7,500 
and the excess over this amount shall be 
divided equally between the surviving 
spouse and the parent. 


NECESSITY OF GOOD TITLE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I bought a farm here from a party 
who has owned it for twenty years. The 
title has some flaws in it, before the time 
this party bought it, and they do not 
want to make it good. They claim that 
twenty years is as far back as a title 
can be questioned according to law.” 


If our correspondent’s contract calls for 
a clear title, he should insist upon it. It 
is quite likely that the defects in the title 
which extend back previous to twenty 
years, are not serious, and if not, they 
can be corrected by the seller without 
much trouble. At any rate, the buyer 
should insist upon an absolutely good ab- 
stract and clear title. If he should wish 
to sell the farm, the purchaser will de- 
mand this of him, and he will then be 
under the necessity of taking the steps 
necessary to perfect the title. There is 
no reason why he should not demand of 
the person from whom he buys that he 
should perfect the title. Our correspond- 
ent should have the abstract examined by 
@ competent attorney, and should insist 
upon the title being so perfected that he 
attorney will approve of it. 


WHO SHOULD PAY TAXES? 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A bought a far mfrom B in 1913. They 
drew up a contract under which A was to 
give possession March 1, 1914, and give B 
an abstract showing good title. A put in 
the contract that B would pay the taxes 
due in 1913. B did not stop to think that 
the 1913 tax was not due until January 1, 
1914. He asked A if the tax was paid be- 
fore paying the balance of the money on 
the land. A said the tax due fn 1913 was 
all paid. Now the tax was due the sec- 
ond Monday before the final payment was 
mdae on the land. What can B do about 
it, if anything?” 

B will doubtless have to be governed 
by the contract, which made special men- 
tion of the tax to be paid by A. As the 
contract is not quoted in full, we are not 
able to give a more definite answer. 








Electric Light and 


Hot Weather Comforts 


Electric fans and other house- 
hold atilities—as well asthe cool, safe, Genuine 
Edison Blectric Light, are made possible by the 


= ELECTRIC 
»Q Canon. uGHT PLAND 
ae. Write TODAY for Catalog D 
. EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
slg 1198 Lakeside Aves Orange, MN. J. 


Storage Battery 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNG. 

Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 

Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, 

Oct. 13.—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Ass'n, Aledo, Ill. O. H. Lee, Aledo, 
Ill., Secretary. 

Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

O t. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia, 

Oct. 21—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Ia., 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, Ia. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 

(ct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Oct. 26—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 

May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

JERSEY CATTLE. 
July 12—Breeders’ sale at Fairfield, Iowa; 
J. V. Cotta, sale manager. 
GUERNSEYS. 
Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
PERCHEONS. 
Oct. 28—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Aug. 5—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Aug. 6—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Sept. 17—A. O. McMuilen, Estherville, Ia. 

Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 

Oct. 1—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 

Instead of September 30th. R.1 


OE. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
owa, 
Oct. 6—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 


Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Nov. 1—Henry E. Weegter, Sheldon, Iowa, 
Jan, 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Jan. 21—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa, 
Feb. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa,. 
Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa, 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 
‘eb, 9—A, L, Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, 8S. D. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S.’ D. 
Instead of March 3d. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
lowa. 
Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make ebenges in or discon: 
tinue sdvertisements already renning must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reaeb us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies te advertisements requiriag elass- 
ification or epecial ition. Our pages begin to go 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no ehanges 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if reeeived 
as jate as Monday morning ef the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The Hocking Valley Manufacturing Co., 
of Lancaster, Ohio, manufacture a blower 
ensilage cutter which they would like to 
have our readers interested investigate. 
They claim this cutter has unusual ca- 
pacity, light draft, that it is strong and 
durable and guarantee it against ‘“‘blow- 
ing up.” They have issued a catalogue de- 
scribing fully the construction and advane- 
tages of their cutter which they will be 
glad to send to any of our readers on re- 
quest. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for it.—Advertising Notice. 





We are prompted to call attention to 
those good Crimson Wonder Duroc Jersey 
fall boars being offered by Mr. F. H. 
Dickey, of Hmmetsburg Iowa. One was 
g00d enough to sell for $200, and a couple 
of others are nearly as good. If you 
want a fatl boar and will go and see 
Crimson Wonder Prince, the sire of these 
boars, you will not leave without buying 
one of his sons. Mr. Dickey is also ot- 
fering his high-grade herd of Guernsey 
eattle. Look up his card.—Advertising 
Notice. 


The DeYoung Bros., of Sheldon, Towa, 
have each a promising outlook for Duroc 
Jersey spring pigs to supply their cus- 
tomers with this fall. Nowhere have we 
seen any better spring pigs than _ those 
raised by A. J. DeYoung. L. L. DeYoung 
has a number of summer yearling boars 
that he is quoting a very low price on to 
close them out. If looking for a boar of 
a strong substantial _nature_here is the 
place to buy him. Mr. DeYoung’s card 
may be found in this issue.—Advertising 


Notice. 
SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Cc. H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa, whose herd 
of Short-horns is headed by the royally 
bred Scotch bull, Leading Goods, is now 
offering a few young bulls for sale in- 
cluding several good ones of Scotch-topped 
breeding at farmers’ prices. Two of them 
belong to the Flora family, both reds, and 
one of them out of a good milking dam 
while his type and quality is typical 
Scotch. The other Flora is a big framed 
handsome fellow of solid red color. He is 
a November yearling. The oldest bull for 
sale is a Miss Hudson, of blocky type, red, 
and will be two years old in September. 
The Scotch bulls include a Princess Royal, 
who carries the blood of Whitehall Sul- 
ten and also of Lord Banff. The herd 





bull, Leading Goods, is a son of Roberta’s 
Goods and Imp. Rose of Tyne. He was 
selected to head the herd because of his 
good herd heading qualities, and he al- 
ready has some good calves to his credit. 
Mr. Jackson will join H. Prichard & Son 
in a public sale to be held at Avoca, Iowa, 
March 17th. See announcement and write 
Mr. Jackson if interested in buying.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


HERD BOARS OFFERED. 


Two excellent big type Poland China 
herd boars are being offered elsewhere in 
this issue by Mr. C. L. Thuirer, of Fos- 
toria, lowa. They are Thuirer’s Hadley, 
a son of Barker’s Hadley by Big Hadley. 
His dam was the big gilt sold in the 
Barker sale at the time Mr. Thuirer 
bought her called Old Corncrib. She was 
a daughter of Orange Pride by Big 
Orange. The other boar is Thuirer’s 
Smooth Wonder 2d by the noted Hancher 
boar Smooth Wonder 2d. His dam being 
Long Susie, the dam of several other 
prominent herd boars, one_ being owned 
by Fred Powell, of Algona, Iowa, and one 
by J. M. Glasier, of St. James, Minn. This 
boar is so much like his sire that ad- 
mirers of the great Smooth Wonder 2d 
will at once be attracted to him. Thui- 
rer’s Hadley is a year the oldest and con- 
sequently more of his get are on the 
farm. There is no mistake in this being 
a very valuable boar. He is an 850-pound 
hog and he possesses all the substance 
and feeding quality known to this popu- 
lar breed. His bone is away larger than 
the so-called big bone generally found. 
His feet are perfect, and best of all he is 
a breeder of rare big, thick, growthy 
pigs. The party looking for a tried sire 
will buy one of these boars if he will go 
and see them. Mr. Thuirer has around 
sixty-five head of big spring pigs coming 
on that will be talked about later. We 
a wish to mention that the yearling 
yoar, Thuirer’s Big Hadley, is a wonder. 
We would go quite a ways to see the 
outline of a bigger boar for his age. Look 
- the advertisement.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


A 1916 OVERLAND AT $750. 


Production in large numbers enables the 
manufacturer to cut down the cost of 
manufacturing any article and therefore 
enables him to sell it at a lower figure. 
How well this works out in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles is demonstrated by 
the Willys-Overland Company in reducing 
the price on their 35-horsepower, four- 
cylinder Overland, 1916 model. This car 
will sell for $750 completely equipped in 
an up-to-date manner and is in many 
particulars the same as the 1915 Overland 
that sold for $1,075 It has the streamline 
body so popular with buyers, underslung 
rear springs which throws the center of 
gravity low and decreases side sway, and 
left hand drive and center control which 
allows one to enter or leave the front seat 
from either side. The electric controls 
of the lighting and starting system are 
all placed on the steering column within 
convenient reach of the driver. High 
tension magneto is used for ignition, de- 
mountable rims with one extra are fur- 
nished, as well as a one man top and 
magnetic speedometer. The manufactur- 
ers expect a big demand for this car this 
year and are urging prospective custom- 
ers to place their orders early. They 
have issued a handsome catalogue giving 
specifications and description of the car 
in detail and many of our rtaders will un- 
doubtedly be interested in sending for it. 
Address the Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 109, Toledo, Ohio. The new mod- 
els are now on display at their various 
agencies and if you do not know the name 
of your nearest dealer they will be glad 
to advise you of his name and location on 
request. A mention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
in writing the advertiser will be appre- 
ciated.—Advertising Notice. 


THE PEORIA ALL STEEL GRAIN 
DUMP. 


A grain dump and elevator made en- 
tirely of steel is manufactured by_ the 
Pevria Drill & Seeder Co., 2441 North 
Perry St., Peoria, Ill. The manufacturers 
claim that by building the elevator en- 
tirely of steel they eliminate many of the 
objectionable features of wood construc- 
tion such as warping and splitting, and 
that it is indestructible and non-corrosive. 
They claim many advantages for their all 
steel overhead wagon jack which_ they 
say has twice the power of an ordinary 
jack with improvements in handling the 
load while the grain is being dumped. A 
grain dump and elevator is a great con- 
Venience on any farm where a large 
amount of grain is handled, saving a great 
deal of time and hard labor, and many 
of our readers will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in reading the advertisement of the 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. on another 
page. The manufacturers will be glad to 
send circulars on request describing fully 
their Peoria all steel grain dump and ele- 
vator and in writing for it would appre- 
ciate the mention of Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


KEEP A TIRE RECORD. 


In order that users may be able to keep 
an accurate record of the mileage of their 
automobile tires the United States Tire 
Co., Broadway and 58th St., New York 
City, have gotten up a tire record blank 
which they will be glad to send to any of 
our readers on request. This blank pro- 
vides space for the serial number of the 
tire, name of tire, date of purchase, speed- 
ometer record when placed in use, record 
when discarded, miles of service, first cost 
and cost per mile. By using this blank 
the driver of an automobile can tell ex- 
actly what mileage he is getting out of 
tires and of the cost per mile. These 
blanks are especially useful in _ making 
a comparison of the relative mileage of 
different kinds and makes of tires and 
the United States Tire Company are espe- 
cially desirous of your making a test of 
their chain tread tires which they believe 
will make the best mileage record. 
United States tires can be purchased or 
secured on short notice in any town in 
the United States and many dealers carry 
them in stock. They recommend their 
chain tread tires particularly as an anti- 
skid tire and also as one from which a 








big mileage record can be expected. Look 
up their advertisement on our back page 
this week and write them for a set of 
their tire record blanks, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when doing so, please.— 
Advertising Notice. 
THE BLIZZARD ENSILAGE CUTTER. 
As an example of what the Blizzard en- 
silage cutter can do, the Joseph Dick 
Mfg. Co., Box 30, Canton, Ohio, in their 
advertisement on page 972, illustrate one 
of their machines filling a silo almost 100 
feet high, elevating the silage 9%3 feet. 
Even with this power the manufacturers 
claim that this cutter is light running, 
that your regular farm engine will run it, 
and that it is well and substantially built 
so that it will keep right on the job day 
in and day out with little probability of a 
break or any interference with its con- 
tinuous smooth running. The Jos. Dick 
Mfg. Co. want our readers in the market 
for a silo filler to send for their 1915 cata- 
logue explaining what their Blizzard can 
do, what it has done for others, and 
giving full details of its construction, 
Write them as above and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
BLAUGAS FOR FARM HOMES, 
Blaugas for farm lighting and cooking 
is advertised eleswhere in this issue by 
the Nebraska Blaugas Co., of Omaha. 
The illustrated catalogue issued by the 
company gives’ interesting particulars 
about this condensed city gas, bottled up 
for country use. See announcement and 
write for catalogue, which gives testi- 
monials of users.—Advertising Notice. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young married man desires position of helper, Sept. 
lst, on an up-to-date stock farm. Address “J. R,,” 
care of Mt. Hamill Bank, Mt. Hamill, lowa. 


The Automobile Guide 


For the Beginner 
and the Expert 


It contains a world of in- 
formation of value to 
every man who is inter- 
ested in automobiles. 
There is a very complete 
index for instant refer- 
ence. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is 
written in amostclearand 
understandable way. It 
takes up every possible 
subject relating to the 
automobile; how to avoid 
trouble, and how to cor- 
Over 500 Pages rect it. 

Limp Leather Bound There are special chap- 
ters on the gas engine; cooling systems; 
fuels; carburetors; ignition; ‘‘timing’’ 
and balancing; gas engine operation; 
clutches; transmissions; the drive; the 
differential; the running gear; tires; 
brakes; ball and roller bearings; lubri- 
cants and lubrication; motorcycles; elec- 
trics; electricity; dynamos and motors; 
storage batteries; methods of circuit 
changing; how to run an automobile; 
overhauling the car; starting and lighting 
of automobiles. 


A Real Investment for Auto Owners 


The Automobile Guide should be in the 
hands of every man who has pom to 
do with an automobile. It will save its 
cost many times and in many ways. Price 
$1.50 per copy. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 





























HAMPSHIRES. 


GOODLAND FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Good husky March boars and 
eA gilts, of best blood lines, at 
m $15 each, either sex, to July. 
Great saving on price and 
express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL 

Creston, Iowa 








EAVY BONED, BRED HAMPSHIRE 
sows and spring pigs, both sexes. EDWARD 
DOOLEY, Selma, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly. 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy, red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for 125. Call or write. . 


Cc. H. Jackson, Avoca, lowa 


TWO MAMMOTH BiG IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA 


HERD BOARS OFFERED 
THUIRER’S HADLEY 198413 
3 years old, weight 850 lbs. 
THUIRER’S SMOOTH WONDER 24a 
218429, 2 years old, weight 700 lbs. 

Wour choice for $150. These are no ordinary 
boars. You will realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when you see their get. They possess about 
all that goes with the $500 boar. Come and investi- 
gate. Cc. L. THUIRER, 

Clay County Fostoria, lowa 








= 
JERSEYS. 





We have sold all the heifers and heifer 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull caives 
Any one of which is good enough to head an 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write, We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered Jerseys 


Gilt edge butter stock. Fresh cows, heifers ang 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 
a)l sound and healthy. For sale by 
E. 6. BUFFUM, Le Roy, lows 

—_. 








HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average og 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. ddress 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lows 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years, 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAY BHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 











RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls, 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, Iowa 


Bulls—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, severa] 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23310. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advaneed 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, Iowa 








Algona, lowa 








GUERNSEYWS. 


Grade Guernsey Bull Calf 
about eight months old for sale. White and fawn, 
from a W.D. Hoard bull (Pliny of Prospect 22843) 
and an exceptionally fine high grade Guernsey cow, 
price $40, crated f. o. b. Stewartville. 

Cc. H. BREWSTER, Stewartville, Minn. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ip 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 

independent witb no capital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. Term opens August 2d. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J, E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. . 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lows 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 
nein S * 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with Cc. C. KEIL, Grinnell, Iowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many yan 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values 8D 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 
valuable. Write for dates. 


IVE STOCE 
W.G. KRASCHEL stot0s2=: 
a We Harlan, lows 


——— 



































Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Imported mares. 


TETON, IOWA 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





year-olds; 
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SHIRE, BELGIAN ARB PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also Perc heron mares in foal. i'ri 


Conte and sec them. 


‘d to moved them—if not at our price, perbaps at yours. 
Mentiou this paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 
IMPORTED BELGIAKS 


I bave a choice lot of stal- 
Hons to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. Al! im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independcnee, lowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, & 2310 lb. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Iilinols 





I will make a special indueement to jack custom- 
ers during the summer months. | have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and laste 
until winter. I bave the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States, 
I also have a lot of good stallions. 

W. L. De€LOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Kapids, Lowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 











When writing to acvertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 12001 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


2 roans, 2 reds and I white 


One Ro yd Princess Royal, 16 mos., red, stred by King 
Nonpareil 316913; one good year-old roan Cruick- 
suank ‘Gwe ndoline, sired by Nonpareil Victor. Both 
leshe d, good quality bulls that will make good 
herd header Others of similar merit. Come and 
see them Farm adjoins town. Address 


C. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choiee Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 
Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


I now have for sale five good young 
Short. horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
andquality. Also a fine lot of calwes coming on 
sired by Missle Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 


R, 0. MILLER, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 

ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

) Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, $31 lbs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 2 JT3 Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs, “milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, lowa. 


NOW READY TO SHIP 


state is free from quarantine. Young Short- 
horn buils, heifers and cows all ages. Herd pros- 
pects for the most erftical and a few for practical 
farmers our ad. above. 

H.L. ¢ ob B & SON, Independence, lewa 


APate Scotch Red Herd Header 


FOR SALE 

cals br uary 10,1914. Also three younger bulls 
. 
Id. 


ar 
Dav E N PORT & MACK, EBelmond, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Sevea young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulis. We are pricing 
a n pe 2 l., will attract any farmer wanting a 
IRA CH ASE & SON, 

















Mt. Pleasant, lowa 











Our 











Buck Grove, Ia. 


15 Short- horns Bulls for Sale 


Pe ‘sand roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable otch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
WHIe ‘ht. Visit us at once or write 

WHITS T BROS., Pre-emption. Mercer Co., Ill. 


(5 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


ay 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
ang; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F, MF. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


tn ave a choi ce lot of yearling nate, red and roan, 
. reeding condition and ready for service; 

ca. tan Regular 350515. 

3 w ILKINSON, HB. 2, Colfax, Iowa 























Shrt-hor Bulls for Sale 


ths Scotch Nonpariel bull of smooth, 

’ ye maturing type, a nice red with 
: y Iso two younger bulls. 

G. ©, BANNI 1K, Bennet, lowa 











SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high ciass 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
‘alt or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scetech Topped 


From 12 ta 20 months; sired Lid the 2400 pound stre, 
Sultan’s Calculater 334973. The smooth, 

beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical buyers— 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the farm. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


Short-horns for Sale 


Eight Good Young Scotch Bulls 


Sired by Earl of Avondale and other good sires. 
Also ten good cows and heifers, mostly Scotch, bred 
to Earl of Avondale. Prices reasenabie. Call er 
write. Address 
G. A. BONEWELL, 


Oakdale Seoteh Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberiand, a show bul! and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 


ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 
Granger, Me. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, 


6 Fine Shert-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on applicatton to 

A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. 

Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City, lowa 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use ther. 


MELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “tcc 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring Pond e3,8 
number straight Seoteh. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scoteh and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmerand breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Old established and of Scotch breeding. Families 
represented include Victoria, Matchiess, Claret, 
Beauty, Raspberry, Mima, Rosemary and Lovely. 
Bull calves sired by Masquerader. Leno H. Rout LINS, 
Central City, lowa. (Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Also 
eee a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, thé 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 








Grinnell, Lowa 
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ae erry’ 5: the * pide ota the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colone! boar), 
row herd of champion bred Durocs. A few fail boara 


by ‘Ge oe shemnplen — Medel! for sale. 


specimen. 


One.is a real show 
Addres 


DUROC sr samc A. O. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





HEAVY BOWED DUROC JERSEY 
FALL BOARS OFFERED 


Good hoars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
one that is undestrabie. Their blood is of the three 
families: Crimson Wonder, Goiden Model and Model 
Chief. They are heavy hammed and wide ribbeu. 
Price $20 to $25, tf taken soon. 


GRIMES BROS., 


1%5 spring pigs coming on. 


West Union, lowa 


Bred sow sale Jan. 14. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 





forsale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will makea reputation 


for any breeder if given a chance. 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 


For full particu- 


8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 
of Sept. ist farrow for sale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Model, a Crimson Wonder bred boar, and out of dams 
by Royal Muncie; three are by Royal Muncie 97129 
out of an Ohio Chief 4th dam. All in good health, 
heavy boned, smooth fellows with good head and 
ears, strong back and good feet, the pick out of a lot 
of 33. Priced reasonable to get more room for the 
spring crop. Also some choice March pigs sired by 
Golden Wonder, a son of the champion Long Wonder 
and out of a Golden Model 2d dam. 
JURGEN SCHMIDT, 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 lb. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $200, and 
out of 600 and 700 Ib. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herdof high grade Guernsey 


cattle. Address 
Emmetsburg, lowa 


Everly, Iowa 








DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model. the 
Dest junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief IL and Edu- 
cator—none better. Get inearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use tn registered herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col., full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 800 
lb. A Wonder, Jr. Not in high flesh but good, grow- 
thy. well made boars with breed character. For 
particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, Inwood, fa. 





WE PAY THE EXPRESS 


Over 900 weaned pigs. Durocs and Poland-Chinas. 
$22.00 cach. Emmuned. Guaranteed to never 
have cholera. Guaranteed to please you or money 

O7ARK HOG RANCH CO. 
810 Olive Street, St. Leuis, Me. 





Durec Jersey Boars °° %2¢ yearling boars 


at reasonable prices. 
kL. L. De YOUNG, Sheliden, lowa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





CHOICE BiG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


Sired by the 1000-Ib. Wonder Jumbo and a son of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 


fellows (cholera immune) at $30 each. 


B. F. MARMION, 


Big. growthy, lengthy 


Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


Farmington, lowa 





FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We'll fill your 
order. Address 


mM. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


LARGE P | d Chi WwiTH 
BONED 0 an = inas QUALITY 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest Lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar and gilts. March boar and 
gilts open. We actually seld our last boar as breeder 


last fall. GEORGE GLYNN, 
R. 2, Sioux Hapids, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 
BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, wetghing around 300 pounds 
fm thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old berd boar, Giant Look 
2@7741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more tham made good. One of the great 
boars at a nominal price. Also big, husky fall bears, 
and spring pigs of either cex. 
xk. S. Fisher & Son, 











Edgewoed, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A-few 
chotce spring pigs. Our stock is all first elass. 
We ship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the Uv. L. C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and Illinois state 
fair than all other breeders put together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH. 








The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, Ivla 4th by the noted champion 
Chickasaw Chief2d. He is a show boar with scale. 


Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia. 

oO I AND CHESTER WHITE bears 
i. \. and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 

type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sctota, Ill. 








mb BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
sews. Quality and large litters. Spe- 


cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, LIL 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Qur spring pigs are better thanever. Order now— 
you save tn two ways—exprese charges are less and 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months of age. 
Can furnish gat net related. 
FARGO 4&4 NYERS, Redfield, S. Dak. 


Mute Foot Hogs. 274 mand 


able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
pigs. HM. C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One cholce yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 
enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Derhbams 301 Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, K20401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


males. Wecansait you. Addres 
H. b. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid let of 30 
yearifng bulls—thick ffeshed, heavy Duilt, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Beimont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading familtes well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitcheliviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 Ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271. a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonabie. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


20 G00D ANGUS BULLS 20 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror saz 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Bloom—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality. beat of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual mertt by inheritance. Come and see. 
Pp. J. LEANY, Williamsberg. lowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMorE OF ALTA 73105 and Iro BLack- 
BigD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. $100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PBICK, Holstein. lowa 


Wanted—Reg’d Aberdeen-Angus Females 


Any age, young stock preferred. 
Address P.O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















HEREFORDS. 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 








te ARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 
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“A Rubber Chain sence built o on a mae Modern Tire’’ 


loom 
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KEEP A TIRE RECORD 


Odometer Odometer Miles ‘ 
When Installed | When Discarded | Service First Cost} Total Cost Per Mile 








Tire Serial No Makers Name Date of Purchase 
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You can have the Peoct—ta Mad al white,— actual proof 


that the Famous “Chain Tread” Anti-Skid Tires have no 
big-mileage equals at their popular price 
Don’t take hearsay evidence about tires. Don’t trust to your memory for a 
record of the miles you get from a tire. Keep one of our Tire Records. 


Your own figures in black and white will prove that “Chain Tread” Tires 
are the greatest big-mileage, popular-priced tires. 


“Chain Tread” Tires 


Safety experts acknowledge our rubber chain tread, built on this powerful 


modern tire, to be an absolutely marvelous anti-skid device. 


“Chain Treads” are not simply a fancy design stamped on a tire—they are 
real anti-skid tires. Send your name and address, for a set of Free Tire Ricord 


Blanks, to United States Tire Company, Broadway at 58th St. N. Y. City 
“Chain Tread ’’ 1 ’? Tires es are sold sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes 


United States Tires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 


(Operating 46 Factories) 


























































